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Get behind this new trumpet and run 






the scale... up, UP into the range 







you've always thought beyond your reach. 


Easier than you dreamed possible? 






Of course! It’s a 





MARTIN...the extra range trumpet! 






This Committee model by Martin, from 


rim of the bell to mouthpiece, 







is designed to give you sparkling 


clear highs ... with absolute sureness. 







Write today for the name of your nearest 


Martin dealer and descriptive folder. 



























Dizzy &; Uan 

Gillespie, 7 Racey, 

Metronome \ Hollywood 
; studio artist © 









Conrad ~ 

Gozzo, 

Stellar name 
band trumpeter 


headliners 
every one of them, 
and they all ploy 
Martin. , 
Try @ Martin yourself. 
Learn why dozens 
of top trumpeters, legit Woody Herman 
and swing, rely on 
Martin, the extra range 
trumpet. 
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Today, more than ever before, many out- 

standing jazz stylists can play excellent “legiti- 
mate” clarinet, too. But whether your jazz is new 
school or ‘“‘moldy fig” the Selmer Signet Clarinet 
can add more drive and sincerity to your perform- 
ance. Flawless key action gives you an effortless flow 
of ideas from your head to the instrument. The new 


Signet bore gives extra vitality to your tone. Prove it 


by actual trial. Ask your local Selmer dealer, or send 


the coupon today. 


SEE the magnificent brown-grained grenadilla wood. 
Premium grade for super-resonance. 4 
HEAR the great pear-shaped tones, so lush they nearly scare youl 


we EXPERIENCE the invigorating sensation of ploying your 
toughest solos on the Signet. . 


cA FEEL the keys. They ‘‘fit’’ as though they grew up 
with your fingers. 
EXAMINE important details: integral tone holes, stainless 
steel key rods, locked pivot key posts, and many others. 


TEST the remarkably even and accurate scale in actual ‘ 4 
orchestral or band playing. 
MADE BY SELMER AT ELKHART, INDIANA 


0000000000 CC CCOO OES EOS OOOO OOOOCOOOOOOOORSOOOOOESOOOOOOE 
SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT; i619 


I want full details on the Selmer Signet Clarinet. 
Send the free booklet, without obligation. 
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Quality is traditional in Gibson Strings . . . a 
quality perfected by years of experimentation 
for strings of unparalleled brilliance, long wear- 
ing and responsive. The choice of Gibson Strings 
is a tradition with leading musicians who 


depend on the orange and black box as a 
symbol of reliability. 
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Are You 
At The Top 


in Your 
Profession? 


If you are earning more than you 
did last year you should aim even 
higher. our musical knowledge— 
your position and income today— 
are the result of past training. Im- 
prove that knowledge, advance in 
your position and see your income 
increase ! 

Send for illustrated lessons today. 
Remember that the real opportuni- 
ties open in your profession go to 
men well trained. Check coupon 
below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-631, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


0 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Harmony 
(0D Piano, Sudents’s Course DO Voice 

0 Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [) Clarinet 
DD Public School Mus —Advanced [) Violin 

OC Advanced Composition OD Guitar 

0 Ear Training and Sight Singing () Mandolin 
CD History & Anal. Music () Saxophone 

() Dance Band Arranging [] Cornet—Trumpet 








OD Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 
CJ Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No. 

Te Zone No............. State 


Have. you studied Harmony)?.............................. b 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 


of Music? Age. 














PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 

















on any CLARINET 
on any SAXOPHONE 
Guaranteed to 


Improve Your 
Instrument 


AVAILABLE IN MORE THAN 
6,000 MUSIC STORES 
Literature Free 
PENZEL, MUELLER & CO., Inc. 
36-11 Thirty-third Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Affairs of the Federation 


$200,000 WORTH OF FREEDOM 


A $200,000 check contributed by President 
Petrillo for the purchase of a security bond 
launched the nation-wide United States Treasury 
Security Bond Drive on April 13th at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. Unable to be present in person, 
President Petrillo sent the following telegram to 
those assembled at the bond-launching dinner: 


It is a keen disappointment that | am unable 
to be present tonight as you leaders of labor 
and industry in Massachusetts help launch 
the nation’s security loan drive. But it is a 
privilege to assure you through the able presi- 
dent of the Boston Musicians’ Union, Mr. 
Raiph Scott, that we of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are with this drive with 
heart and brain and pocketbook. 

The security loan drive is aptly named. 
it offers more than doliar security. It affords 
opportunity to invest in a security of a deeper 
and more lasting value—the freedom of free 
men, free trade unions and a free economic 
system—to preserve these priceless values 
against the ideologies that would destroy 
them. Every man and woman and every or- 
ganization such as ours that participates in 
this treasury loan is buying a share of free- 
dom unlimited. 

We of the American Federation of Musi- 
clans recognize our stake in the security of 
our Republic. As part of the labor movement, 
we have especially vivid realization of the 
benefits of liberty. We hope that the full 
support of the security loan drive by the great 
American unions will further demonstrate to 
men everywhere our determination to defend 
our liberty from those philosophies that 


threaten our, and the world’s, security and 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman: it is with unusual pleasure 
that | have asked Mr. Scott to present to you 
on behalf of the Federation our check for a 
$200,000 investment in security. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO. 





A jet-propelied Paul Revere, bearing an A.F.M. 
check for $200,000 worth of Security Loan 
Bonds, takes off from Boston for Washington, 
D. C. Wishing the pilot luck while two cos- 
tumed “Reveres” look on, is Ralph C. Scott, 
President of the Boston Musicians’ local, who 
represented President Petrillo at the Boston 
launching of the Treasury drive, April 13th. 


The President’s Message 


TO ALL LOCALS OF THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS: 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


First, I want to thank the locals and members 


for being so patient in the television situation. 
I am enclosing herewith wage scales and con- 
ditions governing the employment of musicians 
in television stations owned and operated by the 
four major radio networks, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, American Broadcasting Company, 
Columbia Broadcasting System and Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


This was one of the most difficult wage situ- 
ations we have ever faced. Our problem was 
to set a decent wage scale without hampering 
the progress of an infant industry that the public 
has long awaited. Nobody on either side of the 
table had adequate statistics about employment 
possibilities in television. For these reasons both 
the broadcasters and the Federation agreed that 
the term of the contract would be necessarily 
short, so that the contract in effect would be an 
experimental one, and at its termination both 
sides would be in a position to rectify any in- 
equalities. The contract will begin May Ist, 
1948, and terminate in six months, at which 
time we will get together again and look at 
facts and be guided accordingly. 


In addition to the wage scales and working 
conditions, the agreement also allocates certain 
jurisdictions on television to the Federation and 
others to the locals: 


The Federation retains jurisdiction over all 
types of telecasts, both local and network, as well 
as local and network remotes, for all television 
stations owned and operated by the four major 
networks, regardless of where these stations may 


be located. 


Network telecasts, either from a studio or by 
remote control, whether coming from stations 
owned by the networks or locally owned, fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Federation. 

Hence, all locals will be governed by the na- 
tional television scale for all chain telecasts 
emanating from their jurisdictions. 

Locals, on the other hand, have jurisdiction 
to negotiate television contracts for local studio 
telecasts and local remote telecasts on all tele- 
vision stations located in their jurisdictions not 
owned and operated by the four major networks. 

As pointed out before, this agreement is of an 
experimental nature and is sent to you for your 
information and guidance. 

At the present time there are some 300,000 
television sets in the United States, as compared 





with 66,000,000 radio sets. This represents ap 
increase of 100,000 sets since the last time I rp 
ported to you. With many new manufactures 
entering the field, this figure will be increased 
rapidly. When more sets are available to th 
public, advertisers will be willing to expend 
more money for telecasts, which in turn wil 
mean more money for the musicians. 


The companies have agreed with us that no 
provision of the agreement will act as a prece. 
dent, so that any condition which proves to be 
objectionable will be corrected when a new 
agreement is made. 


Your local is now free to negotiate contract 
with your locally owned television stations for 
local television broadcasts and local remote tele. 
casts. This, of course, includes the right w 
promulgate wage scales and working conditions 
for the above-mentioned types of telecasts. Your 
local is free to permit your staff radio orchestra 
to play for television programs. It is possible 
that you can trade this privilege for more men 
or for better wages and working conditions. 


The Federation will welcome any suggestions 
or recommendations from any local on television, 
We expect at the termination of the six-month 
agreement to be in.a position to better under. 
stand the conditions under which union musi: 
cians will work in television, as well as have 
a better idea as to what wages to promulgate. 
Then we will be in a position to draw up a con 
tract that will be stable and fundamental. 


I should also like to advise you of the recent | 


negotiations completed with the networks with 
respect to FM and AM. The Federation has 
agreed with the networks that they may broad. 
cast network cooperative programs (cooperative 
programs are shows that have more than one 
sponsor). We have also agreed to permit net 
works to duplicate AM chain programs on FM. 
Your local, however, is given full jurisdiction 
either permit or deny the duplication of pro 
grams on AM and FM for your own local broad- 
casts. This matter is left entirely in your hands. 
You are privileged, if you think it benefits your 
local, to permit this duplication and trade it for 
more men or for better wages and working con- 
ditions. 


If there is any portion of this letter that is not 
clear, you are perfectly free to call or write the 
President’s office for clarification. 


Fraternally yours, 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 


JCP:NMH 
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LOCAL TELEVISION BROADCAST: The 
basic minimum union scale for local television 
broadcasts shall be 662/3% (2/3) of the appli- 
cable local radio scale for the largest local radio 
stations of the local in whose jurisdiction the 
telecast takes place. 

Musicians engaged on a weekly basis shall be 
paid 662/3% (2/3) of the applicable local 
weekly radio scale for the largest local radio 
stations, of the local in whose jurisdiction the 
telecast takes place. If such men are used on 
AM, they must receive pro-rata the AM rate 
instead of the above rate for each day of such use. 

This is not to be construed as to interfere with 
the established practice of radio stations paying 
certain key men over and above the basic scale, 
nor does it in any way prejudice the right of 
Federation members as individuals to demand 
wages in excess of the minimum scale. 


NETWORK TELEVISION BROADCAST: 
The basic minimum union scale for network 
television broadcasts shall be 75% (3/4) of the 
applicable network radio scale of the local in 
whose jurisdiction the telecast takes place. 

Musicians engaged on a wéekly basis shall be 
paid 75% (3/4) of the applicable weekly network 
radio scale of the local in whose jurisdiction the 
telecast takes place. If such men are used on 
AM, they must receive pro-rata the AM rate 
instead of the above rate for each day of such use. 

This is not to be construed as to interfere with 
the established practice of radio stations paying 
certain key men over and above the basic scale, 
nor does it in any way prejudice the right of 
Federation members as individuals to demand 
wages in excess of the minimum scale. 


USE OF RADIO STAFF MUSICIANS ON 
TELEVISION: Where radio staff musicians 
are used for television programs (television only), 
such men shall be paid their full radio rates. 


REHEARSAL PRICE: Rehearsal price shall 
be 662/3% (2/3) of the applicable local radio 
rehearsal scale for the largest local radio stations, 
or 75% (3/4) of the applicable network radio 
rehearsal scale of the local in whose jurisdiction 
the telecast takes place. 


LIVE AUDITION (NOT ON AIR): 


as comparable local rate. 


Same 








HARMONICA PLAYERS ELIGIBLE 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 





The eligibility of harmonica players for 
membership in the Federation was dis- 
cussed by the International Executive 
Board at its meeting in January. Section 1 
of Article XV provides that: “Performers 
on musical instruments of any kind who 
render musical services for pay are 
classed as professional musicians and are 
eligible for membership, subject to the 
laws and jurisdiction of the A. F. of M.” 
Under this by-law the Board holds that 
harmonica players are eligible for mem- 
bership. LEO CLUESMANN, Secretary. 
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TELEVISION SCALES 


For the Four Radio Networks and 
Their Owned and Operated 
Stations Only 


MAKE-UP AND/OR COSTUMING: Musi- 
cians called in for costuming or make-up for 
either dress rehearsal, or telecast, must be paid 
$3.00 for each such service. In no event shall 
they be called in more than one hour prior to 
telecast or rehearsal, so that the make-up and/or 
costuming time shall be consecutive with the 
rehearsal or telecast. It is understood that musi- 
cians may be required to wear tuxedos or business 
suits for no additional fee. 


TERM: These scales shall remain in effect for 
a period of six months beginning May 1, 1948, 
and terminating October 31, 1948. 


FILM: It is agreed that networks may record 
telecast programs on film during a live telecast. 
It is understood that the film will not be used at 
any time for any purpose except to make it 
available for telecast by television stations affili- 
ated with the network at the time of the original 
telecast. These film programs will not be telecast 
more than once over any key or affiliate station. 
Film may also be retained by the network for 
file purposes. It is agreed that no musical part 
of the sound track or pictures of musical per- 
formances by Federation members on the film 
will be extracted or dubbed and/or used for any 
other purpose except as described herein. 
Because of the continued interest in the sound 
track, the networks agree that they will not at 
any time license, lease, lend, give, sell; utilize, 
or in any way whatsoever authorize the use, in 
whole or in part, of the music sound track con- 
taining the recorded music made by members of 
the Federation, or scenes or shots containing 
pictures of members of the Federation perform- 
ing on musical instruments or conducting, except 
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for reference file purposes and one-shot uses for 
delayed telecast purposes for affiliates at the time 
of telecasts only, without written permission and 
authorization first obtained from the American 
Federation of Musicians. Where a program is 
filmed for the purpose of shipping it to affiliated 
stations for telecast purposes, the network telecast 
rate must be paid to musicians. 


REMOTES (LOCAL AND NETWORK): 

During the six-month period mentioned above, 
the Federation will permit the networks to tele- 
cast special public events, where the musicians 
perform incidentally and are not in any way 
featured as part of that event, such as sporting 
events, fights, basketball, hockey, football games, 
parades and political conventions, at no addi- 
tional wages for the musicians. 


All other remotes, such as hotels, cafes, con- 
certs, recitals, symphony orchestras, operas, thea- 
tres, ballrooms, taverns, etc., rates to be deter- 
mined by the Federation. 


DUPLICATION: Where radio programs are 
played simultaneously over television by staff 
men and/or extra outside men playing single 
engagements, and are sponsored over television, 
the musicians playing such programs must re- 
ceive $7.50 per program in addition to their 
radio scale. 

Where radio programs are played simul- 
taneously over television by staff men and/or 
extra outside men playing single engagements, 
on a sustaining basis over television, the musi- 
cians playing such programs must receive $3.75 
per program in addition to their radio scale. 


NONE OF THE ABOVE SHALL ESTAB- 
LISH ANY PRECEDENT. 


TO BE DISCUSSED AT A LATER DATE: 


Film—repeats 
—right to re-use films made especially for 
television on television (affiliates only) 


(problem of filmed commercial announce- 
ments) 


—above use for non-affiliates, additional 
charge to be made 


—right to buy film for television 





MIAMI MAKES NEWS 


A series of twelve “ads” run in Miami papers 
by Paul Wolfe, Business Representative of Local 
655 of that town, are acquainting its citizens 
with the preferability of this type of music over 
the “canned” variety. Brother Wolfe amplifies 
his campaign, moreover, by stamping all letters 
emanating from his office with the slogan, 
“Patronize Live Music”. As he puts it, “When 
you stop to consider that every piece of mail that 
goes through the post office of any size is 
handled by at least’ ten people who see this little 
‘ad’, plus the person that the piece of mail is 
addressed to and anyone else that may happen to 
see the envelope after the piece of mail has 
reached its destination, then the significance of 
such a stamp is apparent. 
















During the next nine months the A. F. of M. 
will spend $1,736,721.62 through its Recording 
and Transcription Fund to provide free music 
in veterans’ hospitals and other institutions, 
public parks and auditoriums, juvenile delin- 
quency programs and other public service proj- 
ects throughout the United States and Canada, 
an appropriation which will exceed by $300,000 
the money spent in 1947. Figures talk, but a 
few instances may be even more articulate in 
pointing out the extent of this service. 

We see, then, the young folks turning out for 
a gala dance in Waco, Texas; a “freedom train” 
concert being presented in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts; five hundred boys and girls attending 
Monday evening dances in Winona, Minnesota; 
patients in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, dancing to music 
with fifty young ladies from neighboring towns 
serving as partners; a nine-piece orchestra play- 





Members of Los Angeles Local 47.... 


ing for the Juvenile Delinquency Society in 
Los Angeles; thirteen Muskegon orchestras be- 
ing heard in the Community Chest drive; the 
Memorial Hospital in Cassadaga, New York, 
putting on a concert for its veterans; the ex- 
service women of the Calgary Branch of the 
Canadian Legion giving a dance in honor of 
the “Stampede Queen”. 

And so the list goes with, in 1947, 2,328 vet- 
erans’ hospitals serviced throughout the United 
States and Canada, 2,384 other institutions, 2,611 
teen-age dances, 143 symphony performances, 
1,394 concert performances, 1,764 military band 
concerts, and 140 parades—all made possible by 
Fund allocations. Many towns which have 
never had music before now have.a band on 
tap for parades, have orchestral series playing 
during the winter and park concerts presented 
during the summer. The Federation’s pro- 
gram last year was praised by the Veterans’ 
Administration, government officials across the 
country, and charitable organizations as a note- 
worthy public service. 

Having heard and enjoyed, the audiences are 
not slow in voicing their gratitude: “The con- 
cert given to 2,100 students was greatly appre- 
ciated” (Principal, Alameda, California, High 
School); “The library concerts’ popularity has 


THE GRASSROOTS TUNE UP 


grown with each event” (Chief ibratiany an 
Francisco Public Library); “Our gratitude 
the five-piece group, four strings and one piano, 
which played at the Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital!” (Rehabilitation Director, Saint John’s 
Sanitarium, Springfield, Illinois); “The Dover 
local gave the patients at the New Jersey Mental 
Hospital an utterly joyous afternoon” (member 
of the Board); “Our patients have shown their 
pleasure by tumultuous applause at the conclu- 
sion of these programs” (Director, Recreation, 
Halloran Hospital, Staten Island, New York); 
“Fine contribution to the recreation life of 
Tulsa’s citizens” (Chamber of Commerce); 
“The boys at Veterans’ Hospital, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, have been raving about your pro- 
gram” (Hospital director); “In behalf of thou- 
sands of teen-agers of Indianapolis we wish to 
thank you” (Teen Supervisor, Indianapolis). 
When at the Army’s McCornack General 
Hospital in Pasadena, and at the V. A.’s Bir- 
mingham Hospital (1,500 beds) in Van Nuys, 
California, word got around that concerts might 
be suspended, such an uproar went up among 
the patients as to convince the most doubtful of 
the indispensability of the live music entertain- 
ment. “You mean music for the wounded’s 
going to stop? Lord, that would ruin this hos- 


pital...” “Ya go crazy just layin’ in this 
bed . . . Somep’n’s gotta be done!” . . . “That 
live music makes all the difference. There’s 


nothing like having musicians come in and play 
right by your bed.” The photographs on this 
page were sent to the editors by the veterans 
themselves, in the hopes that they would bring 
in more live music. “Here’s some negs I shot 
myself about five months ago . . . Sure hope 
they help to keep the musicians coming.” 


But these examples, for all their pointing to 
artistic enrichment and human _ enjoyment 
brought about through the Fund, cannot begin 
to paint the whole picture. For this one needs 
to know the trends of the past twenty-five years 
—orchestras in hill-country restaurants, in grass- 
land nightclubs, in prairie dance-halls putting 
away their instruments and disappearing into 
the night of oblivion while juke boxes take 
over, of pits in theatres emptied of their men 
and music, of concert halls standing idle. One 
needs to hear the sign-off of one orchestral 
project after another—‘“this town’s too small to 
support an orchestra” . . . “We can’t manage 
the deficit another year” . . . “Sorry, but there’s 
no prospect for musicians in this town . . .” 
One needs to hear of Sam Jones and Jed Wilson 
and Pete Sloan who just couldn’t make a go of 
it in the home town as musicians and either 
applied at the local factory for a job or migrated 
to metropolitan centers already glutted with 
talent. One needs to know of our country as a 
land that invented the assembly line and the 
“one-a-minute” slogan but somehow let slip 
from the picture man’s craving for beauty and 
the means of satisfying it. 

Knowing this, one can view with new eyes 
the sight of. one town after another twinkling 
into musical visibility through the help of the 


Fund, first with, say, a four- or five-piece en- 
semble to provide music for a young people's 
get-together, then a real concert—“first we've 
had in these parts in twenty-odd years”—and 
finally an honest-to-goodness orchestra made up 
of fellow-citizens. Knowing this, one can realize 
what it means for the townsfolk to discover 
that music, to live, must be fashioned on the 
home ground, must be a part of the very soil, 
must come out of the citizens’ hearts and minds, 

Added incentive to the championship of 
small-town enterprises is the fact that allocations 


from the Fund are made on a per capita basis . 


to the Federation’s 700 locals, with the amount 
adjusted to avoid disproportionate spending in 
the three areas of greatest membership—New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. This year 


each local is scheduled to receive $9.40 per mem- 
ber for the first 5,000 members and $1.78 per 
member thereafter. 





Entertain Patients in Veterans’ Hospitals 


Viewed in this aspect, the Fund becomes the 
means toward a renaissance of music apprecia- 
tion designed to re-educate America in the 
merits of live music. For don’t think for a 
minute that the $1,736,721.62 to be expended 
in the coming nine months is the sum total of 
the money figuring in this enterprise. 

Again and again sounds the note of a town’s 
taking over, once the concert series has been 
originated, the band organized, dances started. 
Each dollar rolls up, snow-ball-wise, dollar on 
dollar, which an artistically aroused community 
willingly contributes, once it has come to know 
the joy of music performed on the spot. Jersey 
City, Milwaukee, Wilmington (Delaware), 
Chester (Pennsylvania), Portland -(Oregon) 
have entered into a co-sponsorship agreement 
with the locals. The Fund often initiates @ 
series of concerts which local citizenry com 
tinues. From Little Rock, Arkansas, comes 
word, “We are following up your successful 
series with a group of community sings. 
crowd has been so pleased with the band com 
certs I thought it would be nice to continue 4 
Sunday night program through the summer.” 
In Montclair, New Jersey, four concerts wef 
put on by the Fund with the understanding 
that the town itself thereafter would finance 

(Please turn to page twenty-three) 
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VALLEY which has lain under snow and ice 
gains, with its greenery and flow of brook, 
throngs flocking into its fields, converging 

on its pavilion—folk come from hundreds of 
miles’ radius to hear for a brief period music 
denied them through the winter months. A 
town too large to be called country, but too small 
to support an orchestra or hold in its orbit its 
native artists digs out from the bleakness of a 
winter of merely relayed music and pools its 
resources for a week of the finest in music per- 


formed-in‘its‘own town hall. For weeks previous” 


to this banquet of the best, the townsfolk live in 
a-turmoil of preparation, scurrying from house 
to house, chatting in groceries, holding bazaars 
in churches, attending discussion groups. In 
the great metropolises, where musically inclined 
inhabitants have relished Wagner, sampled 
Strauss and feasted on Bach throughout the 
year, there is felt the need for specialized produc- 
tions to sum up a season, to provide a flourish, 
to set a new pace, 

Thus, in three different categories, as a focal 
point for cultural endeavor in rural districts, as a 
concentration of effort in small communities, as 
a climax to the music season in large cities, the 
musical festival comes into being. 

The Berkshire Festivals in Tanglewood, Mass- 
achusetts, most outstanding perhaps among the 
rural enterprises, is the goal for folk from all over 
the United States and Canada who wish to re- 
fresh mind and personality through the experi- 
ence of great music beautifully rendered. Music 
lovers who, some seven thousand of them, 
assemble at this Mecca, lose sense of differences 
in temperament, as well as social and philo- 
sophical antagonisms, in their mutual enjoyment 
of music. Founded in 1934, the Berkshire Fes- 
tivals have become a symbol of America’s 
awakening culture, her staunch resolve to be 
worthy of her newly-won name as the center of 
the world’s music. 

Serge Koussevitzky, motivating force of this 
enterprise, has made it his concern that the 
musical offering be not only satisfying but 
stimulating. “Peter Grimes” was composed for 
Tanglewood- and had its first American per- 
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Music Festivals 


formance by the opera department in August of 
1946. During the current year in the course 
of the Festival’s run from July 18th to August 
8th, Piston’s Third Symphony, Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Symphony, Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”, 
and his “Petrouchka”, and Mahler’s Second 
(“Resurrection”) Symphony are to be presented 
—these in addition, of course, to the more con- 
servatiye fare. 

The Festival has expanded through the years 
to comprise also the Berkshire Music Center with 
a six-week session July 5th to August 15th. 
Initiated by Dr. Koussevitzky in 1940, it is spon- 
sored by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This 
year Dr. Koussevitzky is its director and Aaron 
Copland its assistant director. 


BACH’S GENTLE SWAY 


Perhaps because his music bespeaks serenity 
and spiritual triumph over life’s petty janglings, 
Bach is most often chosen as the composer of our 
festivals. This year no fewer than five—in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in Berea, Ohio, in 
Carmel, California, in Waco, Texas, and in 
Winter Park, Florida—are being held in Bach’s 
name. 

The forty-first annual festival of the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, held on May 
14th and 15th with Ifor Jones its conductor and 
the B minor Mass the climax of its events, began 
in 1907 as the Bach Choir of mixed voices under 
the direction of Dr. J. Frederick Wolle, who led 
it for twenty-six years. On his death the direc- 
torship passed into the hands of Bruce Carey and 
then into those of Dr. Jones, who this season 
completes his tenth consecutive year in this 
capacity. But these items do not begin to tell 
the story of the Festival. For in this little town, 
a sort of musical Oberammergau of America— 
even its mame connotes music since it was sug- 
gested by a hymn sung in its first log cabin on 
Christmas Eve, 1741—music has been the symbol 
and the sustenance of its inhabitants for over 
two hundred years. 

In 1787 at the Moravian Seminary in Bethle- 
hem a little twelve-year-old girl wrote with her 
quill pen, “Here I am taught music, both vocal 
and ‘instrumental. I play the guitar twice a 
day; am taught the spinet and the piano-forte 
and sometimes play the organ. After we are 
in bed, one of the ladies, with her guitar and 
voice, serenades us to sleep.” When these lines 
were written the musical tradition in that little 
town was already half a century old and the 
complete orchestra it supported already regularly 
giving first playings of symphonies in America. 
By 1756 had been formed Bethlehem’s trombone 
choir which even to this day announces the open- 
ing of the Bach Festivals by playing from the 
belfry of the church. Benjamin Franklin at 
about this period tells of having been delighted 
with the music performed there. By 1900 the 
B minor Mass—its performance an annual event 
now—was first given in its entirety. As an 
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institution which has made America known and 
loved everywhere for its contribution to musical 
culture, the Bach Festival is sponsored by patrons 
living in the far corners of the globe. 

The Baldwin-Wallace Bach Festival held in 
Berea, Ohio, this year—the sixteenth of its* 
existence—is choral in character and religious in 
import. Held June 4th and 5th, its four con- 
certs present, through Bach’s Passion music and 
cantatas, the period in Christ’s life from his 
Crucifixion to his Resurrection and the two 
Sabbaths thereafter. 


BEAUTY OF SIGHT AND SOUND 


The Eleventh Annual Carmel (California) 
Bach Festival will be held from July 19th to 
25th in surroundings where the visitors may 
assimilate along with the music the smell of sea 
and pine trees and the glitter of ocean sands. 
The conductor, Gastone Usigli, will lead the 
chorus of sixty, comprised of merchants, house- 
wives, ranchers, students and shopkeepers from 
Carmel and the nearby towns of Monterey and 
Pacific Grove, and the orchestra of forty-five, 
in a program including the B minor Mass and 
the Brandenburg Concerti. : 

“Gentlemen, old Bach is here!” With these 
words the Rev. I. P. Paulson opened the first 
Bach Festival in Waco, Texas, in March of 1945. 
This year, its fourth, held on March 19th and 
20th, was the climax to a preparatory period 
which galvanized the entire community. In the 
past three years the Festival has been not only 
a spiritually rewarding enterprise but one which 
is self-supporting with even a surplus with 
which to start plans for the next year. During 
the week before the Festival studio recital pro- 


grams are given at which every music teacher - 


in the town features her pupils in smaller Bach 

works. Plays are given based on the life and 

works of Bach. Luncheons, art exhibits and> 
(Please turn to page thirty-five) 








SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Founder of the Berkshire Festivals 
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Henry Morgan’s recipe for television success on his Sunday night program for 
American Broadcasting Company over WLIB-TV, Philadelphia: Catch a strong 
girl and put her to work—to music. Seated figure is Morgan. Standing: his idea 


of a proper sponsor’s personal representative. TOSCANINI: SCULPTOR OF MUSIC... 


HILLBILLY BANDS VAUDEVILLIANS 
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The Corn Kobblers are now playing at The Flagship, Union, N. J. ONE-MAN BAND JESUS MARIA SANROMA, Piano 


Dancing---folk, ballroom, ballet---has always created maximum opportunities for live music Ballet Sati a Ki 


Bacchanale a la Dolly ” She Eats Grapes in This One One of the Vert Brothers: Intro The Salesman 
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BARY QUINTET. (L to R) Mary Becker, violin; Helen Bacchus, viola; Virgi 

Peterson, cello; Gertrude Bary, piano, and Phyllis Gugino, clarinet. Mozart a 

Haydn meant their chamber music for an intimate setting, and television giv 
3T NATURAL ACTOR SO FAR IN VIDEO the listeners ringside seats. 


HARPSICHORDISTS GUITARISTS 


cts 








SUSAN REED, Ballad Singer SYLVIA MARLOWE, Classics and Jazz ANDRE SEGOVIA, Virtuoso of the Guitar 


a Kitc hell ... Dance soloist with the New York Philharmonic Symphony at the Pop Concert, May I2th. 


Soul in Search “1 Will Go Into the Fertile Fields” Iva Kitchellova: The Bird Ivan Kitchelloff: The Hunter 
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PICTURED IS €PIPHONE’S ZEPHYR DE LUXE 
CUTAWAY, AVAILABLE AT YOUR ‘€PIPHONE 









Electar Advanced — ... ‘GPIPHONES New Creation . .. 


THE TONE SPECTRUM PICK-UP 


Now an outstanding feature in all 


Lephyr Guitars. 
€ 


The Tone Spectrum Pick-Up releases the full audible 
range with equal clarity in Highs, Middle and Lows. 


€ 
The Tone Spectrum Pick-Up eliminates distortions 
prevalent in other pick-ups. Balanced response is 
outstanding in all of the colorful spectrum of guitar 
tones. 





In perfect coordination with the Tone Spectrum Pick- 
Up is the new tone control that extends the tonal 
color range beyond the capacity of previously used 
controls. £ 











See, try and hear the €piphone’s new Tone Spectrum Pick-Up 
at our authorized dealer in your city. If there is not a dealer 
in your locality, write for literature 9-C. 











142-146 WEST 14rn STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Dance Band Kound-up . . . 


Trends are usually unmistakable things. Not 
so in the field of popular music. While Cab 
Calloway, Raymond Scott, Frankie Masters, Glen 
Gray and others break up their big bands for a 
fling at combo-heading or disc-jockeying, Stan 
Kenton continues to pile up as impressive a list 
of jazz concert grosses as has been seen since the 
days of Woodrow Herman’s last great Herd. 

While everyone claims the “road is dead”, a 
metropolitan club is the “only place to play, 
man”, seven spots fold in Los Angeles, New 
York’s Fifty-second Street falls heir to a horde 
of G-stringers, and bands like Sam Donahue’s 
score unbelievable draws in towns like East 
Brain, Michigan. 

While “new” music, “progressivism”, hits an 
all-time high, attendance-wise, while such “bop” 
singers as Mel Torme, Ella Fitzgerald influence 
an tntire vocal school, “Four Leaf Clover” rears 
its time-honored (?) head, and the Eddie Pea- 
bodys bid fair to inherit the music business. 

Is nothing substantial enough to stand up and 
be counted . .. and be found in the same category 
tomorrow? You bet! 


Fun Comes Back 

Entertainment is the thing. Music, or rather 
the amusement world as a whole, may not see 
its immediate way clear to a resurrection of 
four-a-day vaudeville, but one thing’s for certain: 
from here on the funny hats, or perhaps novelty 
of a more subtle sort, is THE thing. 


Evidence: Raymond Scott is currently innovat- 
ing a series of “visual” performances: tongue-in- 
cheek pantomime; sheer satirical mimicry, set to 
the tune of such Scottian tone poems as a 
“Subway Far From Ireland”; bassist Chubby 
Jackson has gathered a truly all-star aggregation, 
including Georgie Auld, Bill Harris, Shelly 
Manne, Howard McGhee and Lou Levy . . . all 
stellar musicians, who, believe it or not, are 
indulging nightly in such parodies as Chubby’s 
“Evolution of Music”, a bitterly raw dissection 
of the more commercial characteristics associated 
with Harry James’ vibrato, Stan Kenton’s height. 


Take-Otts 


Kenton’s band, at the same time, is flavoring 
its “serious” presentations with more than a 
smattering of old-fashioned burlesque. And of 
course Spike Jones’ way with small armament is 
legend. 


The point? This trend IS unmistakable. The 
era of pure jazz music, and jazz music alone, is 
harkening to a death knell of sorts. It needn’t, 
and hasn’t, given up entirely . . . not at all. It 
can still be played with the ferver of the twenties, 
or the futuristic concept of the 1980s, but it has 
realized that its sole hope for preservation lies in 
“gimmicks”: an occasional verbal pie-in-the-face; 
a whole-hearted injection of the humor it once 
was so proud of; a dilution of Joe Millerism. 
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A FELLA WITH AN UMBRELLA......... 
AT A SIDEWALK PENNY ARCADE ......... 


BAMBA - SAMBA ........... 


mes OF MY GIPE..2.:.......5ccce.... 
LAROO, LAROO, LILL! BOLERO........ 


WHAT’LL | DO 
WHO PUT THAT GLEAM IN YOUR EYES? 
WHY DOES IT RAIN ON SUNDAY’?..... 
YOU TURNED THE TABLES ON ME 
YOU CAN’T BE TRUE, DEAR............. 





HIT TUNES OF THE DAY 
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RIN III: J: ssa cusguossoensdeigapinaatsonmbacnnsassigd Southern Music Co. 
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Irving Berlin Music Co. 
»oana Stuart Music 
......Johnstone Music Co. 

ssid Movietone Music 
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....Chappell & Co. 
Barbour-Lee Music 
ieee Capitol Songs 
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And not a few of the con- 
verts to burlesque antics 
have television’s full mean- 
ing in mind. Come video 
screens in the manses of the 
Middle Class the dour baton 


Capitol Songs | waver won’t have a chance 


BETTER LUCK NEXT TIME... .cccccccccccccccccsccscsscseecstsssteecssessseeney ist Fe. $y ; 
lima a aa ete Fa George Simon Music Co. Se ec akeae th with P Ray 
es See ee Sam Fox Publishing Co. | "°O% Mey SRe persorm- 
I Ms ee Mutual Music Co. | ‘8 ay 1 temple dances. 
GHOST OF A CHANCE ........................ American Academy of Music Jazz has earned its degree 
I'LL MAKE UP FOR EVERYTHING............ Peter Maurice Music | 28 42 American folk art. It 
’D GIVE A MILLION TOMORROWG.................... Oxford Music Co.| has been imitated, assimi- 
"'VE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME.................... Jefferson Music Co.} lated in symphonic form, 


criticized and analyzed until 
blue in the clef. Now that 
it’s accepted, its devotees 
want something more. 
Seemingly, they would like 
to know more about the 
personalities of its players. 
And above all, they are 
getting a little sick of this 
restriction of jazz to sancti- 


ooasckell Leeds Musi 
Chappell & Co. fied halls. Where, they are 
saapeentieialie Remick | beginning to ask, is the 


laughter of Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “jazz era”? Why 
so somber? they question. 

The answer is every 
working musician’s own. 
In it lies the “where next” 
for jazz. 
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WHAT'S WHAT REGIONALLY 


West. Los Angeles ballroom and club operators 
are moaning about high guarantees vs. no busi- 
ness. The Palladium has been mulling over the 
use of local bands and cutting name stays from 
six to four weeks. San Francisco hotel men claim 
too-high band fees have resulted in names laying 
hostel omelets, to the point of forcing a return to 
local talent. Could this be another trend? 
Jimmy Dorsey has re-formed in Hollywood, 
debuting at TD’s Casino Gardens. Cezar’s was” 
destroyed by fire in March. Capitol has waxed 
two sides by a vocal group. Booker Harry 
Schooler’s use of non-union orks continues. 
Northwest promoters are very happy. One- 
nighters for Herman, Kenton, Beneke and Louis 
Jordan have been paying off . . . heavily. 
Midwest. Chicago is in the doldrums. Clown- 
type units (Mike Riley, Tiny McDaniels) have 
taken over choice Loop spots, but the Hotel 





Ted Straeter and His Band at Le Directoire, 
New York’s Newest Night Club. 


possible relief. Latest Inn package, sporting Kay 
Starr, Herbie Fields, and Meade Lux Lewis, 
drew reassuringly. Jimmy McPartland, after 
joining the Glaser fold, is working on an all-star 
unit for backing when he returns to action. 
Concerts continue to pay. Kenton, Sarah 
Vaughan and Frankie Laine hit the Civic Opera 
jackpot in April with Count Basie and Lionel 
Hampton due this month. 


East. Television is making inroads fast in New 
York City bars, grills, taverns and just plain 
joints. The Street, though having slipped a few 
months ago to a new “no talent” low, finally 
righted itself, booted out a disc jockey act at one 
club, and has set about procuring some decent 
musical talent again. - 


South. The Club Bali, in Washington, D. C., 
and the Bengasi, seem to make out in spite of 
the “recession”. Memphis continues to fight its 
non-ending battle: censor-minded city officials vs. 
jazz-minded promoters, record salesmen and 
theatre owners. New Orleans’ National Jazz 
Foundation is prepping for its usual spring and 
summer concert series. Louis Armstrong has 
been set for at least one. 
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Speaking of Music... 


different fashion, integrating the folksy touches, 
Petrouchka-style, into the precise, finished form 
which is his trademark. 


Free From Echo. 
Stravinsky’s music, in listening to a lot of it in 
the course of a month, is that he never repeats 


Just about the liveliest and wittiest dance 
music heard around New York during April 
was Stravinsky’s Dances Concertantes, con- 
ducted by the composer himself at an all-Stra- 
vinsky program given by the Chamber Art 
Society at the Town Hall on April 11. 


Man Meets Woman. From the opening move- 
ment, a humorous march, the suite is a treat- 
ment in ballet style of a ballroom episode—or 
at least that is what suggests itself as the story 
behind the music. Suppose a witty, engaging 
woman and a humorous and seasoned gallant 
have been booked on a blind date by their 
mutual friends. Since blind dates generally 
turn out dumb, each of the parties is agreeably 
surprised at how handsome, polished, and 
nimble the other is. They start the evening with 
a barrage of banter and persiflage, as they 
promenade in the grand march. After the sec- 
ond movement, when they start to come to 
terms, one can imagine the lady telling a friend 
in the powder roof, “He talked himself up, and 
I talked myself up, and we had a wonderful 
time.” By the time the couple do the pas de 
deux, it’s really a one-step, and they’re making 
beautiful music together. The suite ends with 
a recapitulation of the march, its carnival hurdy- 
gurdy miclodies now stepped up to polished high 
comedy. 


Some of the sound effects in this finale sug- 
gest Gershwin’s street noises in “An American 
in Paris,” but Stravinsky handles them in far 


What strikes one most about 


himself. He does not echo his earlier works. 
Each one is a fresh creation, without reminis- 
cence. To be sure, there is a Stravinsky-tone. 
He puts his stamp on everything he writes. Yet 
he eschews romantic individualism, regarding it 
as a musical sin. Actually, he is no more im- 
personal than Flaubert was. There is the same 
concision, the same economy of means, the habit 
of saying what he has to say and then stopping. 
Each part of a work is brief, but not dense. 

If these traits are what is meant by neo-classi- 
cism, then Stravinsky is a neo-classicist. He is 
astringent but not dry. He keeps within self- 
chosen limits, and has no thirst for the infinite. 
He likes high life and good company, and writes 
for these circles. But his work is robust and 
vigorous. His musical wit, not evident in his 
writing or his conducting, is tonic énough to 
free him from any turn toward musical snobbery. 


Musical Handy-Man. In fact, he is not too 
proud. He writes movie sound-track music, and 
has borrowed from himself to cook up a juke- 
box tune. He was quite willing to Write a ballet 
suite for the elephant dance in Billy Rose’s 
Jumbo. If elephants are to dance, he will do 
the score for them. That the elephants did not 





IGOR STRAVINSKY CONDUCTING A REHEARSAL 






they were too used to the strains of a steam 
calliope. So far as Stravinsky is concerned, that 
part of the musical public which is addicted to 
the calliope style of music, and hence doesn’ 
like his, can keep to its wallow. He would telj 
them not to boast of their ignorance, but to go 
remedy it. 

That a large part of the public for serious 
music takes to him is shown by the impressive 
list of his ballets performed during the month 
of April by the various companies: Apollo, Pet. 
rouchka, the Firebird, Renard, Orpheus, the 
Elegie, etc. 


Once Over Lightly. Stravinsky is well aware, 
however, that he is always far enough ahead of 
the procession in his pure music, so that it re. 


quires several hearings to take it in. He played: 


twice the short symphony for wind instruments 
which was premiered on the Chamber Art So. 
ciety program. On first hearing it was a little 
like listening for the first time to a patch of 
Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake. The notes, chords, 
and progressions were those customary in the 
modern idiom, but the phrasing and compound. 
ing were new. Woodwind experts in the aud: 
ence seemed to find it greatly to their taste, and 
the repeat performance was a bona fide encore, 


Anti-Romantic. The second half of the pro 
gram, conducted with fine shaping power by 
Robert Craft, musical director of the Chamber 
Art Society, included the 1929 Capriccio for 
Piano and Orchestra, and the 1940 Symphony 
in C. Ella Kassman at the piano played the 
capriccio with nimble wit and elegance, never 
falling into whimsy. The smaller forces—there 
were just twenty-four instrumentalists—brought 
Stravinsky’s intent into bold relief. His music 
gains when it is heard with these more limited 
forces, the more in this case because every player 
in the group was close to virtuoso level, the 
horns in particular being superb. 

The Symphony in C, which was receiving its 
New York premiere, is full of surprises which 
come on the listener without any sense of shock, 
or any feeling that the composer is straining for 
novelty. The quality of musical mind in evi 
dence in this work is of the highest order; the 
heart and senses are not brought equally into 
play, which is a loss for those who want to fed 


cosy in the presence of music. But they can find J 


plenty of sentiment in the nineteenth century 
repertory—and in present-day music which has 
a hangover from the romantics. Stravinsky's 
heart, though not his notation, lies rather with 
the great eighteenth century masters, and with 
the French seventeenth century modes. In his 
dramatic ventures, indeed, he finds his ante 
cedents in French classical tragedy, with its high 
rhetorical passion, and its static, sculptural ret- 
dering of the climactic moments of human 
destiny. 


Opera-Oratorio. Four performances of Stravit- 
sky’s “Oedipus Rex” were given at the Juilliard 
School of Music from April 21st to 27th. While 
the work, first performed in 1927, is more com 
monly heard in concert form, the Juilliard pre 
sentation was an effective fusion of opera 
oratorio. With a minimum of dramatic action, 
force and impact were added to the powerful 
and brilliant musical score. 

Classic simplicity was the keynote of the pr 
duction. This was brought to focus in the 
striking stage set which was in a unique pyramid 
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like his music worried him not at all. Perhapy 
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formation. Starting in the pit with part of the 
orchestra, the pyramid extended up through the 
woodwind section seated on the stage, to a 
raised platform where the main action was cen- 
tered, and beyond this to the male chorus ar- 
ranged in graduated tiers. A ramp built out in 
a semi-circle beyond the orchestra pit was used 
by the narrator. In keeping with the classic 
tradition were the costumes and Greek masks 
of the chorus. 

The Latin libretto lends dignity and depth to 

the music, and enables the listener to concentrate 
on the music itself rather than'on words or their 
meaning. The narrative, translated from Fren-h 
into English by E. E. Cummings, has direct 
force. And the Stravinsky music, while de- 
liberately avoiding emotionalism, nevertheless 
proves to have great dramatic power. 
‘ Stravinsky achieves his finest climax by 
silence. Oedipus at the close of the opera wan- 
ders, blinded, across the ramp. Just before he 
is out of sight the music comes to a complete 
and awesome stop. The audience held this same 
silence for what seemed a full minute after the 
curtain had gone down. 

The performance of both the principals and 
chorus was highly commendable, and special 
mention should be given to Edgar Schenkman, 
conductor of the orchestra, and to Frederic 
Cohen, stage director. This presentation will 
long be remembered for its originality and high 
quality. 


Coda. If one had to sum up, after hearing a 
good part of Stravinsky’s corpus of work, one 
might quote Landor on Dryden: 
Though never tender or sublime, 
He wrestles with and conquers time. 
But Goethe gives the better verdict: 
Compression’s the first sign of a master. 


—S. S.S. & D.C. 


Maggie Teyte’s Melisande 


A highlight of the opera season was the per- 
formance of the Debussy opera, “Pelleas et 
Melisande,” presented by the New York City 
Opera Company. In her first American per- 
formance as “Melisande,” Maggie Teyte brought 
to the role a depth of understanding and a beauty 
of portrayal seldom achieved by a performer. 
Just rounding the bend of sixty, she realized in 
this performance an ambition of thirty-five years’ 
standing, namely to appear in the United States 
in this role. Four decades ago, as an ethereal 
wisp of a girl, she shared honors with Mary 
Garden in creating the role at the Opera Comique 
in Paris. Then she received instructions directly 
from the opera’s composer, Debussy. “For 
nine months we worked on it,” she says, “every 
day for two hours. Never once did he correct 
me, but subtly he indicated to me the elusive line 
of the music.” Long noted for her outstanding 
performance of the music of Debussy, she proved 
to be a brilliant actress as well as a sensitive 
musician. Mack Harrell interpreted the role of 
Golaud with fine insight, as did Norman Scott 
the part of Arkel. Though Norman Scott, as 
Pelleas, was not equal to these three, he neverthe- 
less gave a good performance, and has a voice of 
Pleasing quality. 

Of outstanding merit was the orchestra, under 
the direction of Jean Morel. Since the opera is 
unique in the close relationship of its vocal and 
instrumental score, much is demanded of the 


instrumentalists, and the demand was superbly 
met. 

The one jarring note was the set, which, with 
its stark outlines and bleak appearance, seemed 
little in keeping with the character of the opera. 


Axe Murder Ballet 


A new ballet, “Fall River Legend,” which 
had its world premiere at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 22nd, 1948, centers around the 
famous Lizzie Bordon case, an American 
“thriller” for more than fifty years. While the 
ballet does not attempt to follow the lines of that 
fearful story, departs, in fact, radically from its 
gruesome history, still it explores with tearing 
realism the passions that lead to a violent reso- 
lution in what might otherwise have been an 
ordinary life. In little less than a half-hour, 
blithe childhood, early tragedy, smothering fear, 
light-hearted love, consuming hate and utter 
desolation are portrayed in as moving a modern 
dance sequence as we have witnessed. 

The rocking-chair episode, with its implica- 
tions of evil inbreeding in a closed-in New 
England sitting room, the incubus step-mother, 
the symbol of the scarf, the looming axe—these 





MORTON GOULD 


represented with the explicitness that only an 
Agnes de Mille can portray—make it an unfor- 
gettable presentation. 

The music of Morton Gould implements the 
story and the stage action admirably, with its 
interweaving of New England hymns and 
fugueing tunes—none are given literally—and its 
accentuation of the stage effects. Only once does 
sound become predominant—and this rightly so 
—at the clang of cymbals when the accused 
comes. out of the cottage after the murdering. 


WEILL STORY IN INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICIAN BRINGS OPERA PREMIERE 


The article on Kurt Weill by H. W. Heins- 
heimer which appeared in the March issue, 
with an announcement of Mr. Weill’s new folk 
opera, “Down in the Valley,” was responsible 
for a first performance of that work. Ernst 
Hoffmann, the conductor of the University of 
Indiana Orchestra, saw the item and got in 
touch with the publishers, G. Schirmer, to ob- 
tain performing rights for the university. The 
opera will be presented there in July under the 
musical supervision of Dean Wilfred Bayn, and 
under the conductorship of Ernst Hoffmann. 
Mr. Weill will be present at the performance. 








Public Relations in Action 


What public relations is and how it works 
and what to do about it has, for the first time 
in the brief history of the public relations pro- 
fession, been stated forthrightly, in simple fea 
guage, but in comprehensive detail in a single 


The art of public relations is so stated in 
Public Relations at Work by Herbert M. Baus, 
that any reader can understand the subject and 
what is more, follow it as 
a practical guide to indicate 
how public relations applies 
to his own picture. For ex- 
ample, careful study by 
musicians of this new book 
published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York City, 
can give a real insight into 
the benefits of public rela- 
tions and how to apply 
them to the music profes- 
sion. 

This means to you, the 
musician, how to tell more people about your- 
self, your band, your musical organization. 

Advertising Age, \eading advertising trade 
publication, had this to say about Baus’ new 
book: 





Herbert M. Baus 


“Outstanding aspect of the volume is the link- 
age between theory and practice. Avoiding 
most of the abstruse terminology which appears 
frequently in public relations treatises, Mr. Baus 
follows the formula of making a simple state- 
ment of principle and following it with a con- 
crete example, naming names, dates and com- 
panies. 3 

“As a result, the executive who has never 
quite been able to put his finger on what public 
relations will, can or could do, now has avail- 
able a volume with a concise, well-written 
answer.” 

Herbert M. Baus has been practicing public 
relations in Los Angeles, New York and Wash- 
ington since his graduation from UCLA in 1936. 

Baus started work on Public Relations at 
Work when he was an Army Air Forces public 
relations officer in New York City in 1944. He 
interviewed scores of the nation’s foremost 
public relations practitioners, trade publication 
editors, national association executives and ex- 
ecutives of major national business concerns 
located in the New York area. 

For five years Baus was publicity director of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
was later promotion director and general man- 
ager of the Downtown Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles. For two years he has oper- 
ated his own business as a public relations coun- 
selor from his offices now located at 672 West 
Washington Blvd. In addition he conducts an 
evening lecture course on public relations at 
University of Southern California. 

He is the author of an earlier book, Publicity: 
How to Plan, Produce and Place It, published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Baus is well known to many members of the 
Los Angeles Musicians Association because of 
his affiliation with the 370th Army Air Forces 
Band for a brief period at the San Bernardino 
Army Air Field in 1943. 

KELLY SHUGART, 
Public Relations Director, 
Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif. 









HEN Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said, 

“Let me write the songs of a country, 
and I care not who makes it laws,” he 
reckoned without the commissars in the Krem- 
lin. They are acting like radio sponsors. Hav- 
ing turned amateur music critics, they are now 
making laws by decree telling Russian com- 
posers how to write their music—and how not 
to write it. 

Since the commissars can, like sponsors, cut 
musicians off the payroll, and can also throw 
them into jail, the composers have submitted 
with great haste and have agreed to produce to 
order. And it’s a very tough order. Zdhanov, 
Stalin’s right-hand man, is also an amateur 

janist. Stalin is an old hand at music criticism, 

ving put Shostakovich in the doghouse back 
in 1936 for an opera, Lady Macbeth of Minsk, 
which was not thought edifying musical fare for 
the common people. 


Off With Their Heads! In the present purge 
Shostakovich has been deprived of his post as 
head of the Moscow Conservatory; Khatcha- 
turian has been kicked out of the presidency 
of the Union of Soviet Composers, and has been 
further castigated because his recantation of 
musical error was not fervent enough. All the 
top composers have been advised that their work 
is “ideologically incorrect, inexpressive, poor, 
inharmonious, and muddled.” 


All Out of Step With Joe. This time it seems 
that Prokoviev and his confreres have been de- 
viating from the musical party line by writing 
in the decadent idiom of the West. Since Pro- 
koviev, along with Stravinsky and Hindemith, 


Thirteen Critics in the Kremlin 


Music by Law 


has been the pattern-maker for twentieth century 
musical modes, and since he started composing 
quite a while before Lenin got off the train at 
the Finland station, the critics in the Kremlin 
have been a long time catching him out at imi- 
tating himself. Maybe their musicologists have 
been in arrears on the compilation of musical 
measurements, and have just got around to 
checking Prokoviev for atonalities, dissonances, 
and the like. Or maybe the commissars need a 
new musicologist. 


Corn For Export. Certainly their scouts beyond 
the Iron Curtain have misled the commissars 
about the music of the West. If Russia needs 
more folksy music, there is plenty to be had here, 
from what gives over the air, in the movies, and 
along Tin Pan Alley; and if there is any taller 
musical corn than grows on the BBC programs, 
discriminating musical listeners in the West have 
yet to hear it. If Stalin wants folksy and tradi- 
tional music, he can import plenty from the West. 
The total volume of notes written in the popular 
idiom far surpasses the modest amount of our 
advance-guard music which apparently sounds 
cacophonous to the commissars’ delicate ears. 


Experiment Is Not Decadence. It is true that 
devotees of serious composition think of Stravin- 
sky, Hindemith, Ives, Honegger, Schuman 
(William), Copland, Lambert, Grimes, Milhaud, 
and company as chief fashioners of modern 


music. But what is decadent about them? Thei 
music has force. It is vigorous and sometime 
harsh. It is not repetitive, as decadent work js. 
nor does it linger on Baudelairean symbols, o 
luxuriate in Byzantine decoration. Actually, it 
runs rather to the spare and laconic, virtues tha 
even Marxists might admire. Some of its wit js 
as sardonic as Stalin’s own. 


Policing the Artists. One can make due allow. 
ance for the commissars’ decree as one more 
incident in the long battle between Slavophils 
(isolationists who tout nationalist values) and 
Westernizers—a struggle that was already fa 
advanced in the time of Dostoyevsky and 
Turgenev. And no doubt Zdhanov and Beria 
the head of the secret police, recall that Russian 
criticism in the nineteenth century was the chief 
carrier of subversive propaganda against the 
Czar, since the censors were too dumb to catch 
the critics out. Hence the commissars are properly 
wary of what happens in the field of aesthetic 
doctrine and practice. They know the boys, in 
the wayward and impulsive fashion of creative 
artists, may slip one over if they aren’t watched. 


Freedom Comes First... With all due deference 
to the self-appointed critics in the Kremlin, 
Western composers are still apt to prefer putting 
up with a sponsor’s vagaries or enduring a col- 
lege president’s whims, rather than having a 
commissar breathing down their necks while 
they write. 

There is one moral here for musicians, how- 
ever. While they’re writing—or playing—the 
country’s songs, they’d better also take some 
interest in who makes its laws. 


Live Music an Aid to Business 


In the April 24th issue of “The New Yorker” 
magazine is an article telling of the employment 
of a Hammond organist at the 86th Street 
Branch of the Manhattan Savings Bank in New 
York City. She plays from noon to three P. M., 
five days a week and Friday evenings from five 
to eight, and has been employed in this capacity 
since August of 1946. 

The other branches of the bank have “canned” 
music, but the president of the bank has decided 
that live music would be more effective in this 
branch, which is in the Yorkville section (for- 
merly the location of Local 802). The senior 
officer of the branch reports that there has been 
a wonderful increase in new accounts in the last 
eighteen months. 

The article also shows how the live organist 
can change the program to make it suitable for 
whatever is happening at the moment, a pro- 
cedure which of course is impossible with music 
that is piped in from some distant point. 

This is just another indication that live music, 
' if properly exploited, has untold advantages over 
the canned variety. 

While on this subject, a paragraph from the 
Bulletin of Local 586, Phoenix, Arizona, is right 
to the point: 

“One of our very large Phoenix banks is pro- 
viding music during the day through the 


medium of mechanical reproduction. Could it 
be for the purpose of placating irate customers 
who must stand in line to be served, or to soothe 
the shattered nerves of the employees and make 
the long day less tiresome? 


“Whatever the reason, we know that music 
has definite therapeutic qualities tending to re- 
duce the effects of fatigue. Perhaps by the time 
this is proved true to the satisfaction of manage- 
ment, some way will be found to convince the 
employer that live music will serve that purpose 
better than recordings and, in addition, the em- 





Union Musicians Run Hotel 
The Lake Park Hotel at Asbury Park, New 


Jersey, is run entirely by union musicians. It 
has five stories with elevator, a beautiful night 
club in the basement and a main dining-rootn 
accommodating 300 persons. Located on the 
corner of Seventh and Park avenues, it is just 
three blocks from the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
and Convention Hall. The Anchor Room in 
the basement portrays the hold of an old-time 
pirate ship and is completely equipped with 
Hammond organ, bandstand, amplifiers, ships’ 
bells, portholes and authentic ships’ furnishings. 


ployed musicians would undoubtedly become 
depositors in that bank as well as good customers 
of the merchants in the community, who in turn 
would become depositors in that bank, and 
eventually it would be darned good business for 
everyone.” 


This might indicate a trend which could prove 
beneficial to the members of the Federation. 


Music Helps Business. What this all adds up to 
is that as businessmen become aware of the 
drawing power of live music, they will bring it 
into play as the most animated kind of advertise 
ment. And musicians who follow trends in the 
entertainment world will be on the alert to doa 
better marketing job—whether in the city, of 
the country. As our dance-band correspondent 
notes, in the night-club field music aggregations 
which put some comedy into their acts are now 
preferred. In the New England area, profes 
sionals are in demand who can play both salon 
and dance style. 


In the summer months, at resorts, when people 
are in vacation mood, they will welcome a shift 
from the same old round of mechanical music 
and will welcome the chance to watch live players 
in action. 


—The Editors. 
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Symphonic Season's Sign-off 


During the season about to come to a close, 
symphony orchestras have proved most enterpris- 
ing both in variety of works played and in the 
number of premieres offered. Christos Vrionides, 
conductor of the Town of Babylon (New York) 
Symphony, likes to reverse normal program pro- 
cedure by having only one European piece and 
all the rest American. “An American Overture”, 
by Grant Fletcher, the work chosen to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was performed by that organi- 
zation under the direction of Joseph Wagner 
April 23rd. Two world premieres were presented 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
the past season: Krenek’s Symphony No. 4, and 
Siegmeister’s Symphony No. 1. Three American 
premieres found a place on their programs: 
Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher”, Khacha- 
turian’s “Russian Fantasy” and Mahler’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 in A minor. Lowndes Maury’s 
“Waltz Rhapsody”, “the expression of a young 
man’s well-being on a particular day in Spring, 
1942, in the city of San Francisco”, was the 
appropriate offering of the first Spring concert 
of the Kern Philharmonic Orchestra at Bakers- 
field, California. 

Other memorable premieres have been William 
Grant Still’s “Archaic Ritual”, by the Cleveland 
Orchestra; Harl McDonald’s “Saga of the Missis- 
sippi”—dealing with the rise of the river from 
its primeval sources—by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Samuel Barber’s “Knoxville, Summer of 
1915”—presenting tonally a nostalgic family 
scene—by the Boston Symphony; Edwin Ger- 
schefski’s “Half-Moon Mountain”—built around 
the story of Gil Pitt, hardy mountaineer who 
lived eighty years in a shack in the Ramapo 
Mountains—by the Spartanburg Symphony, and 
Guerra Peixe’s First Symphony, by the Montreal 
Sinfonietta. 


Concerts Curious 


Ideas have been sprouting in other directions, 
too. A percussion concert presented by the 










MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 
Soloist with the N. B. C. Orchestra 


Northwest Sinfonietta (Minneapolis) during the 
season just closed deserves an editorial clash of 
cymbals. Gerster, Bartok, Horst, Varese, Rus- 
sell, Nowack and Slonimsky figured as com- 
posers on its program. Henry Denecke, tympani, 
was soloist as well as conductor of part of the 
program. In the Suite by Slonimsky, the type- 
writer was played by Glenn Cooke. The 
Northwest Sinfonietta was founded four years 
ago and has given almost one hundred concerts 
throughout the United States—only one of them 
a percussion concert, however. 


It took St. Louis to think up the scheme of 
combining a symphony concert with a fashion 
presentation. Vladimir Golschmann conducting 
his eighty-five-piece orchestra in the pit while a 
fashion show of sumptuous proportions was 
modeled on the huge satin-draped stage proved as 
felicitous artistically as it was successful finan- 
cially. (Patrons paid $25 for two admissions, 
and Diamond Horseshoe Box holders paid $100 
for four chairs.) The “fashion symphony” was 
sponsored by the St. Louis Fashion Group in 
cooperation with the St. Louis Symphony Society. 
Proceeds from sale of tickets and program space 
went to the Symphony Maintenance Fund. 


On May 13th some sixty-odd physicians, mem- 
bers of the Doctors ‘Orchestral Association of 
New York City, laid aside their stethoscopes, 
their scalpels and their hypodermics, and took 
out of their wrappings the less ominous violins, 
flutes and horns of their alter egos to present a 
concert quite as health-giving in its way as the 
services of their daytime profession. Introduced 
at the concert was the orchestral suite composed 
by a colleague, Dr. Herman M. Parris, entitled, 
“The Hospital”, and containing nine short 
descriptive sections that take a young woman 
through an appendectomy. One section is en- 
titled “Pre-Operative Prayer”. Says their con- 
ductor, Ignace Strasfogel, “It is a source of great 
satisfaction to help such devoted music lovers 
achieve that release which comes only to those 
who perform the music themselves.” 


Soloists’ Contribution 


Soloists have as usual proved magnets of con- 
siderable force. The dramatic soprano, Selma 
Kaye, gave the closing concert of the New Jersey 
Symphony Orchestra just that extra fillip. The 
program, conducted by Samuel Antek, was 
broadcast over WNJR in Newark. At another 
of the season’s “lasts”, the April 29th concert of 
the Kenosha Symphony Orchestra, Richard 
Dzerwonky, conductor, presented the pianist, 
Shirley Effenbach. Jennie Tourel appeared as 
soloist last month with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony under the direction of Pierre Monteux in 
Mahler’s “Das Lied von der Erde”. Maggie 
Teyte was soloist in the opening concert of the 
Carnegie Pops Series, in New York, on May Ist. 
Mischa Mischakoff was soloist with the N. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra at its concert on May 8th, 





playing with Carlton Cooley, viola, the Sym- 
phony Concertante for Violin and Viola by 
Mozart. 


Baton Shuffling 


As usual the close of the season sees the 
usual shuffling of batons—a few sad relinquish- 
ments, a few joyous acquisitions. With proper 
pride the Houston Symphony Society announces 
the appointment of Efrem Kurtz as music 
director and permanent conductor of that orches- 
tra. Mgr. Kurtz, who has during the past five 
years conducted the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra, is assisting that organization in choos- 
ing his successor. Saul Caston, who has headed 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra for the past 
three years, has recently signed a contract to con- 
tinue in that position for three years more. In 
1948-49 he will take the orchestra on a tour of 
the Rocky Mountain region. 

“Tt is not without deep concern and heartache 
that I shall come to part with an orchestra to 
which I have devoted twenty-five years of my life 
and am bound by a quarter of a century of 
uninterrupted work and artistic achievement”, 
said Dr. Serge Koussevitzky in tendering his 
resignation last month (to take effect at the close 
of the 1948-49 season) as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Stated Henry B. Cabot, 
President of the Trustees, in his reply, “The 
Trustees have asked me to express for all of them 
their regret that the time is so near at hand for 
the conclusion of the most brilliant leadership 
and the most devoted service which the orchestra 
has ever enjoyed from anybody. . . . You have 
given so generously of your great and courageous 
spirit which has made possible joy and happiness 
to hundreds and thousands of hungry and appre- 
ciative audiences all over the world... . Our 
heartfelt thanks and God bless you always.” 

Charles Muench, the Parisian conductor, has 
been invited to succeed Dr. Koussevitzky, in the 
orchestra’s 69th session which begins October, 
1949, 




























SAMUEL ANTEK 
Conductor of the New Jersey Symphony 
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Newspaper Ownership of Radio 


NE-FOURTH the radio stations in the 
country, among them many of the high- 
est-powered outlets and biggest revenue- 

producers, are owned wholly or in part by 
newspaper publishers. This tie-in has come to 
the fore again in the present hearings reopen- 
ing the 1940 Mayflower Decision, in which the 
Federal Communications Commission forbade 
any station owner to use his wave-length to 
advocate personal editorial views. The FCC 
said: 

“ ... Radio can serve as an instrument of 
democracy only when devoted to the communi- 
cation of information and the exchange of ideas 
fairly and objectively presented. A truly free 
radio cannot be used to advocate the causes of 
the licensee . . . In brief, the broadcaster can- 
not be an advocate. Freedom of speech on the 
radio must be broad enough to provide full and 
equal opportunity for the presentation to the 
public of all sides of public issues. Indeed, as 
one licensed to operate in a public domain, the 
licensee has assumed the obligation of present- 
ing all sides of important public questions, 
fairly, objectively and without bias. The public 
interest, not the private, is paramount.” 

Now the National Association of Broadcasters, 
together with many of their advertisers, are 
putting on a strenuous campaign to get the 
FCC to modify this famous ruling. The spokes- 
men for the networks and stations have rested 
their case largely on an analogy between 
freedom of the press, and freedom of the air. 
They claim the radio station is like the news- 
paper—and indeed one might suspect from the 
overlapping ownership that there is often a 
strong resemblance, both in news policies and in 
the tone of comment. The NAB and its spokes- 
men claim that any limitation on the station 
owner is a violation of free speech and free 


press. 


The People Own the Wave-Lengths 


CTUALLY, it may be noted, the station 
owner does not “own the wave-length.” 
It belongs to the whole people. The station 
owner merely has the use of it under a license 
which runs for three years. At the end of that 
period, the owner must prove to the Commis- 


sion that he has carried out the promises he 
made .in his application and has provided a 
program structure which has served “the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

Hence, what the station operator actually 
owns—and this includes the newspaper pub- 
lisher who owns stations—is the physical equip- 
ment with which he broadcasts. So far as the 
wave-length is concerned, and the actual air 
waves, he is theoretically a trustee for the 
people of the United States. As former Presi- 
dent Hoover put it, “The ether is a public 
medium, and its use must be for public benefit. 
The use of radio channels is justified only if 
there is public benefit. The dominant element 
for consideration in the radio field is, and 
always will be, the great body of the listening 
public, millions in number, country-wide in dis- 
tribution.” 

Along with the onslaught on the Mayflower 
Decision, some station owners are trying to 
prevent the FCC from getting information about 
station operations, especially about their profits, 
which have often run as high as 100% a year 
for the last few years. 

The hearing time by the FCC so far has been 
mostly taken up by the radio industry present- 
ing its case. In opposition there have been a few 
appearances of AFL, CIO and church groups. 


Federation Testimony 


RY strong testimony was given by Richard 

H. McCann, president of Local 802, A. F. 
of M. He spoke frankly on the point that 
the station owners and their big advertisers 
desire that “...they be free to use their 
broadcast facilities to support the candidacies 
of their friends and the principles they regard 
most favorably,” all in the name of free speech 
and free press. McCann continued, “Concern- 
ing those who raise this cry, we say ‘The voice 
is Jacob’s voice but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.’ For while they speak in dulcet tones of 
the First Amendment and its great guarantees 
of free speech and a free press, their real aim is 
to tighten the monopolistic control which big 
business now has on every medium of communi- 
cations. 


“Big business dominates every existing 
mediim of communication—newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, magazines, and books. As a 
result, these media are already disproportion. 
ately freighted with the ideas, doctrines, preju- 
dices and propaganda of big business. The de. 
mand of broadtasters that they be permitted to 
increase this already overheavy, one-sided load 
is nothing less than a demand that they be 
permitted to violate with impunity their obli- 
gation as ‘common carriers of public discussion.’ 
The demand must be rejected.” 

Except for these scattered and sporadic ap- 
pearances by a few interested members of the 
public, the hearings have for the most part been 
dominated by professional lobbyists, paid to 
represent the views of the radio industry. The 
FCC, it has been felt, would welcome a wide- 
spread expression of opinion by the public on 
the question as to maintaining the present well- 
established methods of check against editorial. 
izing by station owners, at the same time guar- 
anteeing equal access to the airways for all 
shades of opinion. 

Just because a man is financially powerful 
enough to own or control a big radio station is 
no reason that he should have preferential 
access to radio time. 


News on Bargaining Issues 


NOTHER closely similar issue arises in con- 
nection with newspaper ownership of radio 

stations. A newspaper in possession of a radio 
station can editorialize as it pleases in regard 
to any issue that affects the radio industry. 

Will such a newspaper in the interests of fair 
play try to hold the scales even, even though 
its interests as a radio station owner are in- 
volved? How far newspapers enjoying this 
dual ownership of the two powerful media of 
communication in their area have followed th2 
rules of fair play wherever union bargaining 
was involved—this may be left to the readers 
to judge. ; 

Certainly members of the Federation will 
want to know just which radio stations are 
owned by newspapers in their area. 


RADIO STATIONS OWNED BY NEWSPAPERS 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS 
WPFS—Alexander City KFSA—Fort Smith 
WHMA—Anniston KXAR—Hope 


KTHS—Hot Springs 


WSGN—Birmingham 
KLRA—Little Rock 


WEBJ—Brewton 


WAGF—Dothan 
WGNH—Gadsden CALIFORNIA 
WSFA—Montgomery 
KERN—Bakersfield 
KPAS—Benning 
— KXO—E! Centro 
KOY—Phoenix KIEM—Eureka 
KYCA—Prescott KMJ—Fresno 
KCNA—Tucson KGNS—Hanford 
KTUC—Tucson KLAC—Hollywood 


KDON—Monterey KCOY—Santa Maria 


KLX—Oakland 
KROW—Oakland es en oe 
KOCS—Ontario ‘ockto 


KTKC—Visalia 
KHUB—Watsonville 


KDAN—Oroville 
KGEW—Oroville 


KFBK—Sacramento KSYC—Yreka 
KSDJ—S8an Diego 

KYA—San Francisco COLORADO 
KSJO—San J 

KSMO—Sen seehes KVOR—Colorado Spgs. 
KUSM—San Mateo KLZ—Denver 
KITM—San Rafael KFKA—Greeley 
KTMS—Santa Barbara KLMR—Lamar 
KSCO—Santa Cruz KCSJ—Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT WIOD—Miami 
WQAM—Miami 
WTHT—Hartford WTMC—Ocala 
WSTC—Stamford WHOO—Orlando 


WCLR—Torrington 
WBRY—Waterbury 


WDLP—Panama City 
WCOA—Pensacola 


WCNH—Quinoy 
ea WTSP—St. Petersburg 
WDEL—WiIimington WDAE—Tampa 
WILM—Wilmington | _WFLA—Tampa 
FLORIDA GEORGIA 
WMUY—Coral Gables WALB—Albany 
WDNB—Daytona B’ch WDEC—Amertous 


WJHP—Jacksonville WGAU—Athens 
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WCON—Atlanta 
WSB—Atlanta 
WMGR—Bainbridge 
WBHF—Cartersville 
WGBA—Columbus 
WMJM—Cordele 
WMOC—Covington 
WSGC—Elberton 
wGGA—Gainesville 
WKLY—Hartwell 
WLAG—La Grange 
WNEX—Macon 
WMVG—Milledgeville 
WCOH—Newnan 
WLAQ—Rome 
WSFT—Thomaston 
WRQN—Vidalia 

. WAYX—Waycross 


IDAHO 


KVNI—Blackwell Is. 
Coeur d’Alene 
KBID—Burley 
KBIO—Burley 
KCID—Caldwell 
KIFI—Idaho Falls 


ILLINOIS 


WJBC—Bloomington 
WBYS—Canton 
WDWS—Champaign 
WAAF—Chicago 
WGN—Chicago 
WIND—Chicago 
WJJD—Chicago 
WLS—Chicago 
WDAN—Danville 
WSOY—Decatur 
WGNN—Elgin 
WGIL—Galesburg 
WKAN—Kankakee 
WILP—LaSalle 
WEEK—Peoria 
WMBD—Peoria 
WTAD—Quincy 
WROK—Rockford 
WHBF—Rock Island 
WCVS—Springfield 


INDIANA 


WTRC—Elkhart 
WKJG—Fort Wayne 
WIBC—Indianapolis 
WIRE—Indianapolis 
WSBT—South Bend 
WAOV—Vincennes 


IOWA 


KBUR—Burlington 
KCRG—Cedar Rapids 
KRNT—Des Moines 
KSO—Des Moines 
KDTH—Dubuque 

KF JB—Marshalitown 
KGLO—Mason City 
KSCJ—Sioux City 
KTRI—Sioux City 
KWWL—Waterloo 





KANSAS 


KSOK—Arkansas City 
KGNO—Dodge City 
KTSW—Emporia 
KVGB—Great Bend 
KIND—independence 
KCKN—Kansas City 
KSEK—Pittsburg 


KSAL—Salina 
KTOP—Topeka 
WIBW—Topeka 
KFH—Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


WLBJ—Bowling Green 
WKCT—Bowling Green 
WCTT—Corbina 
WHAS—Louisville 
WKTM—Mapyfield 
WOMI—Owensboro 
WK YB—Paducah 
WVLK—Versailies 


LOUISIANA 


WJBO—Baton Rouge 
KSIG—Crowley 
KVOL—Lafayette 
WTPS—New Orleans 
KRUS—Ruston 
KWKH—Shreveport 


MAINE 


WFAU—Augusta 

WCOU—Lewiston 
WGAN—Portland 
WGUY—Portland 


MARYLAND 
WBAL—Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WCOP—Boston 
WHDH—Boston 
WBET—Brockton 
WSAR—Fall River 
WHYN—Holyoke 
WNBH—New Bedford 
WBEC—Pittsfield 
WOCB—W. Yarmouth 
WTAG—Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


WELL—Battle Creek 
WHFB—Benton Harbor 
WJBK—Detroit 
WJILB—Detroit 
WwWwJ—Detroit 
WHDF—Calumet 
WDBC—Escanaba 
WBBC—Flint 
WHTC—Holland 
WDMJ—Marquette 
WOAP—Owosso0 
WTTH—Port Huron 
WsO0O—Sault Ste. 
Marie 


MINNESOTA 


KATE—Albert Lea 
KBUN—Bemid]i 
WDSM—Duluth 
WEBC—Duluth 
WEVE—Eveleth 
WMFG—Hibbing 
WTCN—Minneapolis 
KFAM—St. Cloud 
WHLB—Virginia 
KWNO—Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 


WROX—Cliarksville 
WCBI—Columbus 
WJICU—Columbus 


WMOX—Columbus 
WCMA—Corinth 
WJQS—Jackson 
WBMC—Mason 
WCOC—Meridian 
WELO—Tupelo 
WQBC—Vicksburg 


MISSOURI 


KFRU—Columbia 
KREI—Farmington 
KHMO—Hannibal 
KWOS—Jefferson City 
WMBH—Joplin 
WDAF—Kansas City 
KBOA— Kennett 
KWOC—Poplar Bluff 
KFEQ—St. Joseph 
KSD—St. Louis 
KXOK—St. Louis 
KGBX—Springfield 
KWTO—Springfield 


MONTANA 


KMFR—Great Falls 
KRJF—Miles City 


NEBRASKA 


KFAB—Lincoln 
WJAG—Norfolk 
KOWH—Omaha 


NEVADA 


KOH—Reno 
KWRN—Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WLOB—Claremont 


NEW JERSEY 


WBAB—Atiantic City 
WHOM—Jersey City 
WNJR—Newark 
WHNM (FM)— 

New Brunswick 


NEW MEXICO 


KOB—Albuquerque 
KAVE—Carisbad 
KTRC—Sante Fe 
KSIL—Slilver City 


NEW YORK 


WABY—Albany 
WMBO—Auburn 
WBYN—Brooklyn 
WLIB—Brooklyn 
WBEN—Buffalo 
WEBR—Buffalo 
WENY—Elmira 
WENE—Endicott 
WGLN—Glens Falls 
WKTD—Giens Falls 
WMSA— Massena 
WGNY—Newburgh 
WEVD—New York 
WINS—New York 
WOV—New York 
WQxXR—New York 
WHLD—Niagara Falls 
WHDL—Olean 
WDOS—Oneonta 
WKIP—Poughkeepsie 


WHEC—Rochester 
WRUN—Rome 
WFAS—White Plains 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WGWR—Asheboro 
WISE—Asheville 
WWNC—Asheville 
WDNC—Durham 
WGAI—Elizabeth City 
WBBO—Forest City 
WBIG—Greensboro 
WGBR—Goldsboro 
WHKY—Hickory 
WHPE—High Point 
WHBS—Huntsville 
WTSB—Lumberton 
WNAO—Raleigh 
WCEC—Rocky Mount 
WSTP—Salisbury 
WOHS—Shelby 
WHCC—Waynesville 
WENC—Whiteville 
WGNI—Wiimington 
WSJS—Winston-Salem 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WDAY—Fargo 
KVNW—Grand Forks 


OHIO 


WAKR—Akron 
WHKK—Akron 
WICA—Ashtabula 
WTRF—Bellaire 
WHBC—Canton 
WcCPO—Cincinnati 
WKRC—Cincinnati 
WSAI—Cincinnati 
WHK—Cleveland 
WBNS—Columbus 
WHKC—Columbus 
WHIO—Dayton 
WING—Dayton 
WPAY—Portsmouth 
WIZE—Springfield 
WTOD—Toledo 
WWST—Wooster 
WFMJ—Youngstown 
WKBN—Youngstown 
WHIZ—Zanesville 


OKLAHOMA 


KWHW—Altus 
KVSO—Ardmore 
KDOK—Durant 
KCRC—Enid 
KBIX—Muskogee 
WKY—Oklahoma City 
KVLH—Pauls Valley 
KGFF—Shawnee 
KSPI—Stillwater 
KOME—Tulsa 
KTHO—Wewoka 


OREGON 


KWIL—Albany 
KAST—Astoria 
KOOS—Coos Bay 
KRUL—Corvallis 
KUIN—Grants Pass 
KFLW—Klamath Falls 
KOOS—Marshfield 
KYJC—Medford 
KALE—Portland 
KGW—Portland 
KRNR—Roseburg 





PENNSYLVANIA 


WSAN—Allentown 
WGPA—Bethiehem 
WCMR—Bloomsburg 
WESB—@radford 
WESA—Charieroi 
WCED—DuBois 
WEST—Easton 
WHP—Harrisburg 
WKBO—Harrisburg 
WHUN—Huntington 
WJAC—Johnstown 
WGAL—Lancaster 
WMRF—Lewistown 
WCAU—Philadelphia 
WFIL—Philadelphia 
WCAE—Pittsburgh 
WWSW—Pittsburgh 
WEEU—Reading 
WRAW—Reading 
WQAN—Scranton 
WISL—Shamokin 
WVPO—Stroudsburg 
WKOK—Sunbury 
WRAK—Williamsport 
WORK~—York 


RHODE ISLAND 
WJAR—Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WAIM—Anderson 
WTMA—Charileston 
WFBC—Greenville 
WFRN—Orangeburg 
WORD—Spartanburg 
WFIG—Sumpter 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


KABR—Aberdeen 
KDSN—Aberdeen 
WNAX—Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


WLAR—Athens 
WOPI—Bristol 
WSDG—Dyersburg 
WTJS—Jackson 
WETB—Johnson City 
WNOX—Knoxville 
WMVA—Martinsville 
WMC—Memphis 
WNAK—Nashville 


TEXAS 


KRBC—Abilene 
KVLF—Alpine 
KGNC—Amarillo 
KNOW—Austin 
KRIC—Beaumont 
KBST—Big Spring 
KWHI—Brenham 
KWBD—Brownwood 
KRLD—Dallas 
WFAA—Dallas 
KROD—EI Paso 
WBAP—Fort Worth 
KGKO—Fort Worth 
KGAF—Gainesville 
KREL—Goose Creek 
KHBR—Hilisboro 
KPRC—Houston 
KTRH—Houston 
KFYO—Lubbock 
KTRE—Lufkin . 
KVMR—McAllen 
KVKM—Monahans 





KPDN—Pampa 
KPLT—Paris 


KTEM—Temple 
KCMC—Texarkana 
KTFS—Texarkana 
KTBB—Tyler 


KRGV—Weslaco 


UTAH 


KSUB—Cedar City 
KLO—Ogden 
KALL—Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


WPIK—Alexandria 
WDVA—Danville 
WGH—Newport News 
WTAR—Norfolk 
WPUV—Pulaski 
WRNL—Richmond 
WDBJ—Roanoke 
WSLS—Roanoke 
WPIC—Sharon 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHIS—Bluefield 
WBLK—Charileston 
WCHS—Charleston 
WVVW—Fairmont 
WSAZ—Huntington 
WLOG— 


n 
WAJR—Morgantown 
WPAR—Parkersburg 
WBRW—Welch 


WISCONSIN 


WATK—Antigo 
WEAU—Eau Claire 
KFIZ—Fond du Lac 
WJIPG—Green Bay 
WCLO—Janesville 
WIBA— Madison 
WLIN—Merrill 
WISN—Milwaukee 
WTMJ—Miiwaukee 
WRJIN—Racine 
WIMC—Rice Lake 
WHBL—Sheboygan 
WDSM—Superior 
WSAU—Wasau 


WYOMING 


KVOC—Caspar 
KFBC—Cheyenne 
KRAL—Rawilins 


WASHINGTON 


KWLK—Longview 
KOMW—Omak 
KNOP—Port Angeles 
KHQ—Spokane 
KNEW—Spokane 
KVAN—Vancouver 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WINX— 
WMAL— 
WNAX— 
WwoL— 
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COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
: TRANSPOSITION ; 
' Covering ALL Preblems of Transposition H 
' Send for Folder to the Author 
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JAROSLAV CIMERA 


ica’s F Trombone Artist and Teacher 


and CARROLL 
by Ci a’s Star 


Also CIMERA’S DAILY ROUTINE and ELEMENTARY GUIDE for Trombone and Baritone 
ERNEST PECHIN’S RECO’ DOUBLE INGUE COURSE 


AND TRIPLE TO! 
MARTIN. 





Write for Free Folder — JERRY CIMERA, 819 HOME AVE., DEPT. IM, OAK PARK, iLL. 











SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 


Trombone and Euphonium 
325 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. ¥. 
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COMPLETE LINTON BASSOON OUTFIT 
Including De Luxe French Fitting Case and Accessories 


242-250 Fourth Avenue 


It is with a great deal of pride that we 
now present to the musicians of America 
one of the finest instruments that has 


ever been manufactured in the 
United States of America. 


THE 


LINTON 
BASSOON 





standard full Heckel System with piano-key mechanism. 
made of specially selected hard maple wood that has aged 
thirty years. The beautiful cherry-mahogany finish is 
bbed to glassy smoothness. To improve the tone and 
cracking, the wing joint and small bore of the boot 
joint are rubber-lined. Special features include genuine bassoon 
roller keys for both right and left little fingers, and comfortable 
plateaux-type ring for third finger of left hand. A new accom- 
plishment in bocal making is the Linton bocal; made of 18% 
German silver. It is seamless and will not crack. 


(be 


it 


MANUFACTURED BY THE LINTCN MFG. CO. 
Makers of the World’s Finest Oboes and Bassoons 





For the Name of Your Local Dealer, Write to Dept. 903 


HERSHMAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., ING. 


(Exclusive Wholesale Distributors) 


spol” 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


W. A. MOZART, “Eighteen Sonatas and Allegro” for ‘Violin and Piano. 
Original Version (Urtext) Pub. by E. F. Kalmus. 


IHE publication of a new edition-of the most important violin sonatas 
of Mozart is always an event of interest; the publication (or reprint- 
ing) of the original text of these sonatas is an event of the first 

magnitude. Kalmus earns our gratitude for making available to us a 
text which is about as close to the original as we can get today. I am 
certain that this text does not follow the manuscript 100 per cent for the 
following reasons: 1. Discrepancies with the Complete Works edition are 
about evenly divided as to matters of taste; 2. Occasional bowings are 
“un-Mozartish.” The following (upper bowing) for example is unchar- 
acteristic and does not agree with the piano phrasing near the end of the 


movement (lower). 
¥  ™ 


HAS4 aN 
: F 3 
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3. On page 64 are two asterisks with parentheses, which refer to nothing. 
These I am sure are not Mozart’s, and I am saddened at the thought of 
ubiquitous editors who can crawl even into “urtexts” to torture us. Until 
facsimiles of the manuscript are available this edition is the next best thing; 
and infinitely preferable to the spoon-fed “editions” with their endless 
fingerings, bowings, crescendos, metronome marks and other indications. 
Freed from these gratuitous embellishments the pages of this edition look 
as clear as the music sounds. Every serious violinist should discard his 
“edited” version in favor of the Kalmus. 

However, before discarding the crutches of the edited versions, the 
serious violinist must be certain that his education in the interpretation of 
18th century music is adequate for the task. The average violinist of the 
20th century when he sees “A” in the following: 


A A “ 
<-—$F 1 a 

t ' tant 
A,Orig.B, Wrong. C ,Correct 


plays it as in “B” instead of as in “C.” A careful study of the basic books 
of Dolmetsch and Dannreuther, or at least the “Grove’s Dictionary” articles 
on Ornamentation are necessary. before unedited music can be played 
properly. 

Another advantage of the Kalmus edition is the fact that it has three 
works, K. 372, 403 and 404, which are missing from the average edition. 
Unfortunately K. 296, which the Schirmer edition has, is missing.- Miss- 
ing also are the Variations K. 359 and 360 which are in the second Carl 
Flesch edition of Peters. 

The indexing is superior to that of most editions which follow the 
fancy of the editor instead of the Kochel number. A minor nuisance in 
the Kalmus reprint are misprints in about half of the piano index. 























W. A. MOZART “Six Sonatas for Violin and Piano” (K. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 
and 31) Composed in The Hague in 1765. Kalmus. 


Of equal importance to the musical world is Kalmus’ reprinting of 
these charming piano pieces with violin accompaniment which Mozart 
wrote at the age of nine. A note by the publisher claims that these sonatas 
were never before printed outside of the Complete Works edition. How- 

r (Continued on page thirty-five) 
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AND HIS GIBSON 





The Joe Mooney Quartet are 







drawing “raves” from 






audiences ... and 






from the critics too, and 


Jack Hotop and his Gibson 









come in for their share 







of the applause. Smooth, 






easy action and brilliant 


response make Gibson the choice of 






artists who demand perfection 






in their guitars. Try a Gibson 






and note the difference! 
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NEW RUNYON F 
a 
‘ A 
MOUTHPIECES : 
. 
, 
> 7 4 
improve your ayin : 
9 
rT 
1 
WAY S! : 
x 
a u 
Stepped-up resonance due to thin-walled > 
design moulded from vibrant new material. 17 
pT 
Different chamber proportions for each in- Effortless attack for every tone is result of . 
strument (clarinet—alto—tenor—baritone) completely new contours at mouthpiece tip 2 
insure maximum response from each. and forward chamber. pa 
23 
Tailor-made fit for your embouchure assured Matched bite permits baritone to tenor to 88 
by wide range of exclusive facings #1 to #9. alto switch with no embouchure change. 25 
“26 
28 
- . 
HE quickest way to give added character to s 
x 
your reed playing is to switch to a set of Runyon Matched Bite 2] 
Mouthpieces. They work five ways to give added zest to your “of 
34 
tone—relaxed ease of blowing—and faultless balance. No other 35 
mouthpiece will do so much for your play- “ 
ing. Leading professionals from coast to 3a} 
coast have switched to Runyons. Developed cemes 
40 
and perfected by Chicago’s famed teacher a 
of professionals, Santy Runyon. Ask your 42. 
43 
local music dealer to let you try a Run- al 
yon today. FOR FREE CATALOG of newest a | 
instrument accessories, address Dept. 1-56. 47] 
48] ) 
MANUFACTURED BY SANTY RUNYON PRODUCTS 4241 
Flexible single screw 50 | J 
vend ewan tecodod 
excLusive manaer with vouch Runyon ial 
Red, er or Black. 

SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 7” F 
53 | 8 
4M 

eB S & 55 | 

56 | MK 

Porta-Desk ave tpn ToneX Pads Selmer Goldentone Clarion Speedex Runyon Magnitone ee 57 | 01 
Saxchain Movthpieces Crystal Polishes Mouthpieces Ligature sla 

Mouthpieces and Swabs | 
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The 1947 Recording Fund Outlay 

























































































*the Taft-Hartley Act, new ~ 
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SPENT - UNITS 
mst A ee a a re sa 
ITALS | UTIONS | DANCES! 60 MEN DER 
_L ALABAMA ___ 12 | 16} a u 3 | 422 | ge tg 
.AREZOMA, 5 2 6 1/1 2 2 2 5s lo en ee a 
ARKANSAS 2,219.00 1 0 ") 3 ft) 0 6 o | 9] 2% , 286 
CALIFORNLA 165,751.99 25 488 151 | 178 20 100 7% {15 po26 110742 11,639 
COLORADO 10,812.32 5 1 2 23 2 13 zo of 6} 93 992 
CONNECTICUT 30,637.64 16 18 53 | % 1 u 49 | 2 | 232 p,m 4049 
DELAWARE 2,184.00 ae ae Q 10 ) r) 5 o} 16) 24 252. 
DIST. GLUMEI« 14,791.07 2 101 7 % 0 9 z o }197 | 861 2,010 
FLOKIDA 17,123.95 9 17 22 23 5 10 32 O | 109 [1,782 1,883 
GEORGIA 6,622.96 5 2 ft) 4 3 3 10 oo} 22] 595 2 621 
IDaHO 620.00 2 te) 1 4 re) 4 ts) o 9 52 7 9 
ILLINOIS 123,996.03 46 | 166 140 _ | 139 8 129 im__|ag_| 772 _[12997_| 796 __112,893_ 
INDIANA 32,306.37 16 32 42 |} in 1 13 56 © | 255 | 3,713 | 260 3,973 
IOWA 23,244.92 2 3 u 67 ) & 29 0 | 210 | 2,693 | 155 2,848 
KANSAS 8,995.59 7 6 1 27 ° 19 6 o | 58 | 1,155 67 1,222 
KENTUCKY 6,882.% 3 13 27 un t) 7 12 oj] 7 735 63 803 
LOUISIANA 12,477.75 5 x” 46 2 C) 25 2 o | i125 995 2,212 
MAINE 3,575.08 3 4 19 4 ) $ 7 o} 39 4% x» 513 
MARYLAND 26,723.24 4 5 2 35 9 1s 5 9 | % | 1,524 % 1,600 
MASSACHUSSETTS 66,718.75 28 186 1s 97 3 6 138 7 | 644 | 8,288 | 606 8,894 
MICHIGAN 66,172.58 16 57 49 52 18 1s 107 7 1307 | 4,583 | 254 4,837 
| MINMESOTA __|__ 42,795.84 13 33 2 |__19- 3] 2,573 1 2 2,799 
MISSISSIPPI 1,533.43 3 u 8 o 0 () o oo} 2 im 22 193 
MISSOURI 32,718.00 10 % 87 16 ) 60 27 2 | 268 | 2,940 | 232 3,172 
MONTANA 3,955.68 7 ) 9 29 ) 0 R 0} 50 517 48 565 
NE>RASKA 10,674.00 4 ) re) 31 4 1 13 a} 49 865 a 906 
NEVACA -. * oe Se & a 12 oO 4 3 |. 502 4 28. S30. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE] 4,156.20 3 5 2 5 n) 5 9 o | 2% err 33 “no 
NE@ JERSEY 56,335.49 u 33 56 | 102 1 n 102 6 | 3m | 4,698 | 296 | 4,994 
NEW MEXICO ) ° 0 ) r) re) ) rs) ts) r) ° ° 0 
NEW YORK 159,726.49 9 208 589 218 4 164 6 =}10 99 112,772 | 1,222 | 13,993 
32] ps ae See ae 5 4 0 20 5 oO | _ 263 26 
33 |NORTH DAKOTA | 2,672.12 2 s | 1 | 0 0 1 |.) 2] 2 27 305 
34 | OHIO 89,045.05 ™% 72 167 255 2 9 14 1 | 710 [13,004 702 | 13,706 
35 | OKLAHOMA 8,922.00 3 lz 1 6 ) 1 4 Oo} 2% 642 40 682 
36 | OREGON 12,243.52 5 9 3 19 8 1 3 O | 34 | 1,413 36 | 1,449 
97 | PENNSYLVANIA | 161,637.74 | _48 | 219 | 147 | 328 17 1% 241 | 25 [2,052]28)252 | 2,024 119,275 
sa] sume istamp | __2,746.24 4 3 71. 2| » 0 16 s | 2| 87] 899 a5 | 984 
30. 5 2 1 Q Q Q 5 1 Wd ES a 
40 | SOUTH DAKOTA 4,055.00 5 0 3 4 0 1 19 o| 27] 690 27 n7 
41 | TENNESSEE 12,456.05 5 43 40 35 0 re) 12 o | 130 }1,272 134 [2,406 
42] TEXAS 27,025.25 u 50 2 27 0 62 - 15 4 | 187 12,366 17% [2,540 
43 | UTAH 5,610.24 2 3 13 ) 2 2 4 2] 32] 544 15 559 
VERMONT t) oO () t) G) ) t) o} 0 0 e) t) 
“4 VIRGINIA 6,479.17 4 21 15 u ts) 2 4 ° 56} 607 & 667 
46 }| WASHINGTON 28,248.65 2 61 20 31 ft) 25 31] 10] 178 |2,566 46 |2,712 
47| WEST VIRGINIA 11,076.80 7 10 15 8 7 29 4 | 321 [2,680 92 [1,772 
48 | WISCONSIN 54» 763.26 29 81 299 | 199 9 54 90 6 | 738 | 6,819 620 17,439 
AD | WYOMING 3,515.65 | __ 4 20 2 29 t) 1 5 3] 60] 501 50 551 
ALASKA ts) ) ) ° 0 0 ) re) fe) re) t) ) 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 1,362.90 1 5 17 ) ) 2 ° 2%] 145 25 rm 
SAMA DA 
52 | ALBERTA 1,653.25 2 10 vo) 7 ) 2 3 Oo} 22] 26% 15 2 
53 | BRITISH COLUMBIA 7,226.50 2 1 3 2 2 2 13 t] 23 Th? 27 TR 
Se |manrropa __|__4.718.50 |,__2 25 2 ° 0 4 3_j 0} 24 | 499 35_] 528 
55 | NEW BRUNSWICK 0 t+) te) °o t) te) i?) 0 0 o 0 ie) 
56 | MOVA SCOTIA 1,000.00 6 0 Qo 8 0 1 ° 0 9} 157 10 167 
57 | ONTARIO 33,755-% 13 206 50 6 13 16 68 1 | 360 [4,370 394 14,764 
58 | QUEBEC 12,627.50 2 25 7 1 ) 1 u oj] 4 bed * oe 
22} castaTCMpeas 12,276.50.) * Ce a Se 2 re 8 a a2 
$1,444,700.06 | 518 2,328 2,384 [2,612 143 1,39%% | 1,764 |140/10,764 141,435 10,047] 151,482 
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GRASSROOTS 


(Continued from page seven) 


two more concerts. In At- 
lanta, Georgia, symphony con- 
certs are now given 

for the first time in that city’s 
history. The owner of a 
theatre there, hearing of the 
Fund’s offer, donated his thea- 
tre, and the city agreed to 
enter into a co-sponsorship of 
the concerts, presenting one 
for every one ) cee by the 
Fund. So each dollar put into 
musical enterprise by the 
Fund starts a chain reaction, 
the effects of which can not 
be computed by any means 
within the statistician’s scope. 

For another matter must be 
made clear: this live music 
which Denville and String- 
town and Liberty Center are 
hearing for the first time is 
no fiddling and tooting of 
amateurs slipping in under the 
lax wires of charity. It is the 
sort of music people want to 
hear—good music expertly 
performed by proficient mu- 
sicians whose only limitation 
has heretofore been lack of 
opportunity. The Fund is a 
releaser of fettered talent, the - 
stimulator of inhibited cre- 
ativeness, the champion of the 
live musicians threatened Y 
near extinction by the 
of canned music. 

Without the least doubt, to 
thousands of proficient instru- 
mentalists — long - standing 
members in the Federation— 
the Fund stands for a means 
toward helping to earn a de- 
cent living, a way to bring 
home enough money of a Sat- 
urday night to buy that once- 
a-week chicken or steak, to 
put good clothes on the chil- 
dren’s backs, perhaps even to 
buy that washing machine for 
the. wife. It means putting 
aside something regularly for 
that summer vacation for the 
whole family. It means, in 
short, the difference between 
slaving and living. . 

And, lest you forget—this 
financing comes from a fund 
created by royalties paid on 
records and _ transcriptions 


under an arrangement with 
recording companies. Under 











contracts stipulating such 
royalty payments may not be 
entered into after Dec. 31, 
1947. If the act is not revised 
or annulled, therefore, these 
concerts and ali they mean to 
te » thing of peoeaiehcg 
a 

with the whirtwind 9 sath 
labor propaganda. 
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(Courtesy of Automobile Association of America) 


Motoring to Asbury Park will prove a rewarding experience. Though 
the roads are among the most frequented in the United States, their traffic 
is so well regulated that no inconvenience is suffered. Moreover they are 
laid through countryside as beautiful as any in the United States. 


Each of the many approaches to Asbury Park provides memorable 
vistas. Pennsylvania with its rugged mountains and deeply scooped 
valleys—all traversed with excellent highways—offers a scenic treat to the 
motorist. Traveling up from the South along the Atlantic coast, the tourist 
finds the coastal roads, with the ocean’s blue expanse on the one side and 
the low-lying hills on the other, inexhaustibly inviting. 


It is sixty-one miles from Columbus Circle in Manhattan to Asbury 
Park by the recommended route on above ways, about a two-hour drive. 
From Midtown Manhattan drive west to Express Highway (9A) along 
Hudson River. Continue south of West 14th Street to the entrance of the 
Holland Tunnel. The best approaches from the east are via Broome Street 
or Canal Street, which converge near the entrance to the Holland Tunnel. 
Drive under the Hudson and follow the signs to the Pulaski Skyway, 
U. S. 1, which crosses above Jersey City streets to Newark. 
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1948 CONVENTION. 


Convening in Asbury Park, New Jersey, on Monday, June 7th; at 


two o'clock, the fifty-first annual convention of the American Federation 


of Musicians will hold its sessions in the Convention Hall, on the Board- 
walk, The Berkeley-Carteret Hotel will be the official headquarters, 
where the meetings of the International Executive Board and Convention 
committees will be held. 

An over-pass spanning Ocean Avenue leads directly from the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel to the Boardwalk and Convention Hall, and the 
other hotels housing the delegates are equally convenient. Since Asbury 
Park’s main avenues widen out to two hundred feet as they approach the 
beach, parking is no problem to those who are driving. The whole set-up 
is so designed as to allow the delegates to get to the meetings in the 
quickest possible time. 

In short, Asbury Park is a city so designed as to promote efficient 
dispatch of convention business. 


CONVENTION HALL WHERE THE MEETINGS WILL BE HELD 


THE BOARDWALK LOOKING NORTH 
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The Convention Hall lies directly on the Boardwalk, its great windows 
to the east looking over the ocean. With the central arena in the audi- 
torium 120 by 100 feet, it holds, with the balconies, 4,000 comfortably. 
The acoustics are excellent and the public address system well engineered. 
Everything is planned to dispatch convention business with the greatest 
efficiency. 


Asbury Park offers almost unlimited recreational possibilities: fishing, 
canoeing and rowing in the fresh water lakes near by, motoring on the 
highways, which are among the most picturesque in the United States, 
horseback riding on the excellent bridle paths through the adjacent 
woods, tennis, golf, badminton. 


Live talent shows of the first order are presented in the Asbury Park 
Casino, and during the Convention week billings are of an unusually 
high order. 


AIR VIEW OF THE BERKELEY-CARTERET HOTEL 
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(Courtesy of Automobile Association of America) 


From this point proceed on U. S. 1 to approximately eight miles 
south of Elizabeth. From here turn left on State Highway 35, being sure to 
skirt Perth Amboy. Continue on No. 35 through Red Bank and 
Eatontown, New Jersey. When you are about five miles south of Eaton- 
town, turn left to Asbury Park. The sign-post directions throughout the 
whole route are explicit and unmistakable. The trip is a safe one, since 
traffic is carefully directed in one-way channels. 


To the north of the city one passes some of the show-places and estates 
of the nation’s wealthy industrialists and financiers. In a ride through 
the Highlands, the towering skyline of New York harbor, with the massed 
skyscrapers of the Wall Street and midtown areas, may be viewed. 


Within the city itself, every thoroughfare is.laid out according to a 
meticulous plan. The broad avenues, north-south and east-west, run at 
right angles to each other. However, monotony is avoided through the 
fact of their varying in depth, those nearer the waterfront being wedge- 
shaped, that is, widening out as they near the ocean. 
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INTERNATIONALLY 


M ae | 
FAMOUS SAXOPHONIST “ R | 


BRINGS BNEW CONCEPTION OF 
SAXOPHONE ARTISTRY ON U.S. TOUR 



















BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Conductor 


Boston EVENING-TRANSCRIPT — “Rascher sensitive artist . . . Saxo- 
phone has greater range of color, dynamics and pitch than sup- 


possible. 


Boston GLOBE — ‘‘Rascher’s saxophone as agile as coloratura soprano 
<- eny technic . . . Musicianly phrasing . . . Revelation to 
audience. 


Boston POST — “‘Rascher enthusiastically received . . . Virtuoso of the 
first rank. Musician of taste and sensibility.” 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Victor Kolar, 
Conductor 

Detroit FREE PRESS — “‘Rascher’s tone and use of pizzicati established 
the saxophone as a virtuoso instrument.” 


Depelt re — “Rascher can play a pizzicato that must be heard co 
ieved. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, John 
Barbirolli, Conductor 


New York SUN — “‘First virtuoso of saxophone to stand out in front 
where the fiddlers and singers have stood. Make no mistake about it, 
Rascher is an artist.” 

New York TRIBUNE — ‘‘Rascher gives convincing impression of in- 
terpretative musicianship. Remarkable fluency, skill and full warm tone.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL SYMPHONY, Hans 
Kindler, Conductor 

Washi STAR — “Rasch ist... Sax rogram 
ag dae beauty. Beautiful poy = “Artistic caonddine of peosen™ 


Washington TIMES-HERALD —- “‘Rascher’s flashes of technical display 
were breath-taking.” 


HAS HIGHEST PRAISE FOR BUESCHER 


“In the attempt to faithfully render the music of the 
great masters, my Buescher saxophone is an indispensable 
associate. It seems to me, that the builders of this saxo- 
phone have come nearer to the inventor’s (Adolphe Sax) 
ideal, to incorporate in it the flexibility of the strings, 
the variety of color of the woodwinds, and the power of 
the brasses, than other instrument makers. Needless to 
mention the technical perfection.” 
(Signed) Sigurd M. Rascher 


It is inconceivable, until you hear him, that a saxophone 
can be played with the unique artistry of Sigurd Rascher. 
Yet every Buescher saxophone at your dealer’s has all the 
capabilities for such supreme expression. A Buescher will 
pace you to the top of the saxophone musicianship. 






Ciening t Swi and English be le 
ing from Swiss i \ now 
an American citizen, Mr. Rascher had his early 
in Germany, studying clarinet. Then he 

ind first toured Europe 

became convinced that 

place as a serious concert instru- 








BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST— 
for perfect performance on 
all electrical instruments. 


Wound with metal espe- 
cially developed for true, 
brilliant, undistorted ampli- 


fication. 


SUPER POLISHED 


MATCHED SETS 


Purchase 
Sguier Strings 


From Your Dealer 











NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


Clarinet and Saxophone 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





SPECIALISTS 


MAOUTHPIECE 


P. O. Box 145, Queens Village, N. Y. 














VIOLINISTS! 


MAIL US YOUR USED (UNBROKEN) 


KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST 


(Mail minimum insured), together with 
$1.75 in cash. Within a week you will 
Teceive a completely REBUILT PAD. 
KOLITSCH SHOULDEREST COMPANY 
Box 70, Station N, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








THE ATTIC 


High under the eaves, 
And dusky with dust, 
A litter of papers, 
A glitter of rust, 
Where rain on the shingles 
softly fall 
Thru long afternoons that I still recall, 
What booty, what beauty, of boyhood 
dwelt, 
Less hoped for than fancied ; 
than felt! 
For booty: the treasure 
Of venturesome tales 
Where pirates of bookland 
With flying sails 
And bright cutlasses that flashed in 
the sun 
Their sworn foes sighted, and sea-fights 


would 


less seen 


won. 
(Strange, the careers of scoundrel and 
rover 
Small hearts in an attic’s gloom live 
over!) 
For beauty: swift visions 
Of splendor and gold 
Known but to the young 
And not to the old— 
The wonders and marvels a new mind 
mints 
When life’s all morning, 
tints, 
And a myriad day dreams bloom and 
soar 
Ere Time’s key, 
the door! 
Now, echoing lumber 
And ruin’s own, 
That room exists 
In memory alone; 
But oh, while it lasted, and ah, while 
its joys 
Illumined the breast that is only a 
boy’s, 
The role of that attic what throne 
could rival, 
When not even thrones are sure of 
survival? 


all rainbow 


turning, has locked 


—LISTER ALWOOD. 





If members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians are interested 
in reading and studying and absorb- 
ing the fundamental principles of 
the Petrillo case now being weighed 
and analyzed in the crucible of pub- 
lic opinion—then by all means let 
them peruse, meditate and central- 
ize their minds on the article ap- 
pearing in the March issue of the 
International Musician’ entitled 
“New Light on an Age-Old Problem 
—Man vs. Machine,” by Milton 
Diamond, possessor of one of the 
finest legal minds radiating from 
the membership of the American 
bar. It is a masterpiece and well 
worthy of scrapbook preservation. 





Our observation is that when Ca- 
nadian musicians undertake some- 
thing they do that something in a 
large way. For example, we have 
before us a copy of the London 
(Ontario) Echo, in which Local 279, 
A. F. of M., prepared for a note- 
worthy celebration of its forty-fifth 
anniversary. Organized February 
1, 1902, it was known as the London 
Musical Protective Association. On 
February 10, 1903, it became the 
London Musicians’ Union. As a 
feature of the celebration no less 
than thirteen orchestras, compris- 


ing one hundred and thirty musi- 
cians, provided inspiration for 
those desiring to dance after wit- 
nessing the big parade. The Echo 
devotes an entire page of its great 
edition to London musicians and 
musical interests. Besides the news 
story there are thirteen advertise- 
ments representing music dealers 
on the same page. The story itself 
is a detailed review of the evolu- 
tion of band and orchestra music in 
the United States and Canada; the 
evolution in musical instruments, 
and a review of the battles and cru- 
sades it has been necessary to wage 
in order to reach the state of tri- 
umphal progress which the present 
era has realized. On another page 
in the same issue the Echo points 
out that the American Federation 
of Musicians, during the last four 
months of 1947, spent the sum of 
$3,400 from their transcription and 
recording fund with the London 
Musicians’ Union, providing musi- 
cal entertainment for hospital pa- 
tients in London and adjacent lo- 
calities. The committee on arrange- 
ments, and acting under President 
E. W. Horner, included Lionel 
Thornton, Bern Conway, A. G. 
Lemery, F. E. Johnston, James 
Hastie, Max Kerr, Murray Hopper 
and Bernie Venuta. We congratu- 
late Local 279. In the enterprise 
shown, and in the public apprecia- 
tion demonstrated, the organization 
has established an historic land- 
mark which will insure the success 
of similar achievements in days to 
come. 





Greetings to May; 

So long on her way, 

But really arriving on time! 

We hope she will linger, 

With Robin, sweet singer, 

As that’s what makes Spring 
so sublime! 





We are in receipt of a most inter- 
esting letter frum Ernie Roark of 
Los Angeles, California, containing 
as Exhibit “A,” as lawyers are wont 
to say, a photograph of the house in 
the city of Denver, Colorado, in 
which Joseph and Gisela Weber 
were united in marriage on Septem- 
ber 22, 1891. That Denver home, 
Roark reports, is still in the finest 
condition and could not now be pur- 
chased for several times the original 
cost. That scene of the Weber nup- 
tials, in its beauty and stability, 
seems to have been intended to 
typify the extended, beautiful and 
happy matrimonial career of that 
couple who then and there set sail 
upon the voyage which has been a 
blissful passage. Countless friends 
hope it will continue for years to 
come. Thank you, Brother Roark! 
Long may Joe and Gisela live to 
enjoy their present California home. 





Our recent contact with Local 114, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, revealed 
the following official personnel: 

President and Business Agent, 
A. K. Bailey; Vice-President, Ver- 
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First Choice of NBC—CBS—Mutual! 
Of Chicago 


N a few short weeks Perma-Cane 
Reeds have become the first 
choice of the finest musicians on 

the air, theatres and night clubs. 
Perma-Cane’s success is due to their 
ability to out-perform any reed 
made. The finest of specially cut 
cane reeds is used and each reed is 
coated with a plastic that makes it 
durable, waterproof, and builds a 
“heart”.in the reed never obtained 
in any other type of reed. No harsh- 
ness or buzz. Every reed plays. 
Money-Back Guarantee 
« 


ote ye See 2 
PERMA-CANE 


5490 So. Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
WHALEY, ROYCE & CO., Exclusive Agents for 


Canada. Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 


SHARPS &« FLATS, Box 2321 
Exclusive Agents for the Hawaiian Islands 
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Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 


SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 
teed 













































































































non H. Alger; Secretary-Treasurer, Local 148 for the fine hospitality Well 
Russ D. Henegar; Sergeant-at- displayed. From every standpoint 
Arms, Walter F. Rittman; Auditor, the Conference was deemed a sue, When 
Guy G. Anderson; Board of Direc- cess. ‘and | 
tors, Milton Askew, 8S. J. Herting, Wallace Philley, the penetrating 
O. O. Jackson, Bob Niblick, Ed. Paul pundit of Valparaiso, Indiana, ex. On to 
-and Ray Pruner. plodes a reverberating firecracker 
Sioux Falls Municipal Band _ in the hallowed precincts of the Chi. Th: 
Headquarters—in the City Hall. cago Sun: 1 
Office of Secretary-Treasurer—in Approximately $500,000 of the re. Wail 
the City Hall. cording fund accruing to the Amer. —e 
Local membership—Two hundred ican Federation of Musicians last Shang 
and forty. year was spent to bring “live” music to see 
The Municipal Band is an institu. to the many hospitals which are vigila) 
tion to which the entire city of taking care of wounded and sick mousi' 
Sioux Falls points with pride. ex-service men. To those forgotten noble 
A bright and shining example for ™en staring at blank walls this ene 
every city in the United States to meant much. 
follow! The Taft-Hartley Act stops this A 
fund. —Chicago Sun. wit: 
If something really hurte you, Said 2 
Just try hard to be willin’ The Taft-Hartley bill Toa lt 
To see how it will help you— Is a nauseous pill, Who, 
A jab of penicillin. Which the public is now asked to Laid 
swallow ; And t) 
Southern Conferences of the A. F. erg yy ory fe frown, It i 
of M. cover a wide expanse of terri- bo. Picbadiin tate te your welcol 
WITH PRIDE tory, but are always well attended. ” qpgtlow f 
The latest had delegates from An 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Columbus, + ich. come 
Savannah, Daytona Beach, Jackson- iy Guten Cammerkee be chestr 
ville, Miami, St. Petersburg, Or- master has been called to his final Symp! 
lando, New Orleans, Shreveport, reward. Charles H. Cassasa, Sr, Beech: 
Tulsa, Chattanooga, Memphis, Nash- passed away at his home in Red. this a 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS ville, Austin, Houston, Dallas, San 9 woog City on February 3, 1948 child 
Antonio, and Newport News. James G. Dewey gives a comprehen. suckin 
The Conference was held in the sive review of his notable career. The 
Ansley Hotel, at Atlanta, Georgia; Cassasa had outlived the tradi. plied 
yee a were guests of tional Biblical threescore years and from ] 
5 ten b nineteen ears, havi cyclo 
FREE Mlustrated Catalog of York Band Instruments Vice-President E. E. Stokes, of reached the ripe old age of eighty. et 
and name of your nearest York dealer. - er smnr goon ray Rogge oe ey = nine. He began his musical career when, 
tor: e as bandmaster of the First Regi- showe 
a my cars that it was impossible to reach the ment Band of California in 1883. scores 
CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT C0 ine scene of official business on sched- He organized his first concert band tra.” 
y NG, ule time. in 1888, and, dating from this year, Witl 
60 COOPER SQUARE - NEW YORK 3. N. Y. Delegate Roy Singer was named (Cassasa’s Band played at the old the D 
sergeant-at-arms, which insured the Mechanics’ Fair several seasons. He to edit 
maintenance of perfect order. was the official bandmaster of the Quit 
President W. J. Harris, of the Midwinter Fair in 1894 and also at agree 1 
Texas State Federation of Labor, the Panama-Pacific Exposition in one th 
discussed the various anti-labor 1915. He directed the Golden Gate scores 
bills which are threatening the park Band for many years, and held occasio 
activities of organized labor. In this position until his retirement vor 
face of the existing situation Harris jp 1995. oo . 
advised every one interested in the When the visiting concert bands ols 
cause of labor to get into politics. of Gilmore, Liberati, Innes, Crea. It is 
Roy Singer discussed the political tore and Sousa came to San Fran- year-ol 
situation in Miami. Delegate Stig- cisco, Cassasa would always see that point o 
ler of Daytona Beach brought up they were given the hospitality and Guct pr 
the subject of printing thé unfair social reception that has made San ys 
list in the Journal, and suggested Francisco famous. Cassasa was 4al- contin 
lists separately, with the Reports much, in the formative days of our have y« 
from the Locals, so as not to adver- organization, to formulate many of and ma 
tise the location of the unfair places. oyr Jaws and policies, along with in mind 
Delegate Morrison of Chattanooga the other pioneer members of his put bef 
discussed the Petrillo hearing in time. Lage 
Washington, which debate was par- Charley served as committee man, Emot 
ticipated in by several members. as member of the Board of Direc. of what 
National Executive Officer John tors, and finally had conferred on to say 
W. Parks of Dallas advised a care- jim the high honor of president. In ducting 
ful study of the Lea bill. all these activities he gave signal followir 
The matter of stand-by orches- service to our union. em 
tras was brought to the floor by By nature he was a kindly man, This 
Delegate Thiemonge. and by his deeds in behalf of his little ei 
After a general discussion of vari- feljow men, a good man; and now conduct 
ous issues an adjournment was that The Infinite Wisdom has erased do the 
taken until the following afternoon, the name of Charles H. Cassasa _ wi 
Sunday. from the membership roster of ar the 
The general trend of the discus- [Local 6, we trust his soul will rest Cone 
sion showed a keen, up-to-date ap- jn peace. Au revoir, Charley. modicu 
preciation of pending problems by _To his bereaved widow and family thesis— 
the delegates. The Petrillo admin- we extend our sincere sympathy. moved 
istration was endorsed. The Con- If th 
ference expressed its gratitude to Ferentz, Werner and Clancy, deus M 
Detroit triumvirate, & lolly; 
Still hold Local 5 fancy still pr 
The LEWERENZ MOUTHPIECES And make up a winning slate. ih 
rinet. -M P 
MGs Maer ie Gowen Are you_keen in the solving ot Bot” rig 
soourete —— it legen your playing. puzzles? Then you should find i. “The M 
tefacing. and-finished reeds. scriptive terest in: the study of currem less : 
hie Sc Lae i Me” NS 7 United States revenue laws. a 
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We'll cross the threshold soon of frag- 
rant Junc; 

When Nature’s voices sound in perfect 
tune ; 

‘And to that music delegates then will 
rove— 

On to that touch of Fairy Land called 
Ocean Grove. 





Thanks again to our valued friend 
Wallace Philley of Valparaiso for 
exhuming the following: 

The cynic is one who never sees a 
good quality in a man, and never fails 
tosee a bad one. He is the human owl 
vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing 
noble game. The cynic puts all human 
actions in two classes—openly bad and 
secretly bad. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 

All of which recalls the doggerel to 
wit : 

Said a great Congregational Preacher, 
To a hen “you're a very fine creature,” 
Who, when she heard that, 

Laid an egg in his hat 

And thus did the hen reward Beecher. 

It is an old bon mot; but ever as 
welcome as the breath of Spring. 


An eight-year-old Italian boy has 
come to this country to conduct or- 
chestras. The distinguished British 
Symphony conductor, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, is reported to have called 
this an “outrage,” saying that “the 
child should be in a kindergarten 
sucking a lollypop.” 

The child conductor’s manager re- 
plied to Sir Thomas by quoting 
from Beecham’s biography in an en- 
cyclopedia, “At the age of ten he 
founded an amateur orchestra, 
when, though but a mere boy, he 
showed a complete knowledge of the 
scores and command of the orches- 
tra.” 

With this pre-factual introduction 
the Des Moines Register proceeds 
to editorialize as follows: 

Quite so. But we are inclined to 
agree with Conductor Beecham. It is 
one thing for a youngster to know 
scores and conducting—it happens 
occasionally in the case of gifted 
youngsters whose parents may have no 
wish to exploit them. It is even reason- 
able for such youngsters to found 
amateur orchestras, as Beecham did. 

It is quite another thing for an eight- 
year-old’s talents to be exploited to the 
point of having him presume to con- 
duct professional orchestras and to go 
on international tours for that purpose. 
Such orchestras are made up of adult 
musicians who, while all may not pos- 
sess the youngster’s precocity, at least 
have years of training and experience 
and maturity behind them. With this 
in mind, it is actually presumptuous to 
put before them a conductor who, for 
all his potentials, can be nothing more 
than the child he is. 

Emotional maturity and knowledge 
of what the composer wants his music 
to say are the factors which lift con- 
ducting out of mere technical note- 
following. Without them even a 50- 
year-old conductor can never be more 
than mediocre. 

This reduces the whole spectacle of 
little eight-year-old Ferruccio Burco’s 
conducting tour to a farce which will 
do the cause of good music no good 
and will certainly do less than that 
for the boy. 

Conceding that there might be a 
modicum of merit to the Register’s 
thesis—there is a query we are 
Moved to propound: 

If the immortal Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart had been restricted to 
& lollypop teen-age existence—is it 
still probable that the enchantment 
which comes from the rendition of 
the dulcet tones of “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” and 
“The Magic Flute” would neverthe- 
less be available for modernistic en- 
tancemetit and delight? Mozart 





was carried to “an unknown grave’ 
at the age of thirty-five years. If 
confined to Mteen years of lolly- 
popping—there is serious doubt that 
a music-loving age would have en- 
joyed the compositional enrichment 
which is the inheritance of today. 


Frank Coleman, young Canadian 
conductor, is an example of inter- 
national achievements in music. 
Apart from being of mixed parent- 
age himself, in France early during 
his life, and a student of Pierre 
Monteux, eminent French conduc- 
tor, Mr. Coleman is currently direct- 
ing six broadcasts to Central and 
South America of Canadian and 
Latin-American music. The series 
includes important performances 
such as the Symphony No. 1 by 
Guerra, Peixe of Brazil, the “Hom- 
mage to Garcia Lorca” by Silvestre 
Revueltas, and works by other 
Latin-Americans such as Netto, Si- 
queira, Guarnieri, Williams, Villa- 
Lobos, Holguin, Castillo and leading 
Canadian composers. 

Another example which Mr. Cole- 
man affords is the willingness and 
enterprise which a new conductor 
must have to direct a wide variety 
of ensembles, to take and make any 
opportunity. Our brilliant Cana- 
dian confrere has led mixed chor- 
uses, military bands, is still a band- 
master for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and has conducted summer 
concerts, little symphony, and a va- 
riety of work connected with opera, 
ballet and drama. Canadian music, 
and unusual repertoire such as the 
current series, represents only an- 
other step in the untiring efforts of 
this young musician, who is also one 
of the enthusiastic supporters of 
Local 406 in Montreal. 

Shakespeare must have been born 
with a passionate love of.music in 
his soul. It is equally apparent that 
he eyed an individual who was not 
thus blessed with suspicion. For 
example, in “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” Act V, Scene I, he enshrines 
the latter class in the following 
unforgettable panning through the 
medium of rhetorical denunciation: 





The man that hath not music in him- 
self ; 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds ; 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as 
night ; 

And his affections dark as Erebus— 

Let no such man be trusted. 





In the wide realm of the natural 
world there are countless types of 
harmonious expression ever present. 
In the Book of Job, Chapter 37, 
Verse 8, we find the expression, 
“When the morning stars sang to- 
gether; and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy!” What a forcible 
suggestion that this was designed 
to be a happy world! Then there is 
the solemn moaning of the deep blue 
sea, a dirge-like monotone capable 
of lulling one to sleep. How dull 
and drab this old world would be if 
the robin, the blue bird and the 
meadowlark should cease their sing- 
ing! Perhaps the Bard of Avon was 
unduly harsh toward the non-musi- 
cally inclined. The lesson of this 
striking output of poetic lore should 
be: Those of us who cherish the 
rapture incidental to the world in 
which we live should be ever ready 
to defend and promote the art of 
music. 
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Minutes of Mid-Winter Meetings 


OF THE . 


International Executive Board 


Of the American Federation of Musicians 
January 14th - 27th, 1948, Inclusive 





570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 14, 1948 


The meeting is called to order by 
Vice-President Bagley at 2:00 P. M. 

Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Gamble, Parks, Hild, Kenin, Clancy, 
Murdoch, Weber and Weaver. 

Absent: President Petrillo, who is 
attending Federal Court in Chicago 
at which the verdict was announced 
pronouncing him not guilty of vio- 
lating the Lea Act. 





Case 448, 1946-47: Complaint of 
Local 38, White Plains-Port Chester, 
N. Y., that Local 540, Mt. Vernon- 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is erroneously 
assuming jurisdiction over the Loyal 
Inn, Post Lodge and Bonnie Briar 
Country Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
which town is in the jurisdiction of 
Local 38, is considered. Jack A. 
Solfio, Nick Marraffino, Joe Fried, 
Henry Staehle, Ralph Guarino and 
Thomas J. Minichino appear for 
Local 540, and Ralph Foster, James 
Mundy and Irving Rosenberg (at- 
torney) appear for Local 38. The 
entire situation is explained by the 
representatives and the matter is 
discussed with the Board, . The 
representatives retire. 


Action on the matter is laid over 
until later in the meeting. 





Case 1382, 1946-47: Reopening of 
Case 383, 1946-47—Claim of mem- 
ber Marita Navedo against the 
Kingsley Arms Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J., and Louis Levinson, owner, 
and M. M. Garfinkel, employer, and 
the Russ Lyons Agency, New York, 
N. Y., bookers, for $3,000.00 alleged 
to be due through breach of con- 
tract, is considered. Mr. Levinson, 
President David Huggins of Local 
399, Asbury Park, N. J., and Murry 
Friedman appear in reference to 
the matter, in which case the claim 
was allowed against the hotel. 

Mr. Levinson explains his con- 
nection with the matter and re- 
quests reconsideration. The parties 
retire. 

The matter is laid over. 





The appeal of Paul J. Schwarz, 
Ray Peters, J. Martin Emerson, 
Edw. S. McGrath, Dorothy C. Coe 
Lipke, Jack Allyn and James Nich- 
ols from an action of the Board of 
Directors of Local 161, Washington, 
D. C., in finding them guilty of vio- 
lation of their obligations as officials 
of that local is considered. 

Paul J. Schwarz, Harry J. Hart, 
Edw. J. McGrath, Mrs. Dorothy Coe 
Lipke, Ray Peters, James Nichols, 
Jack Allyn and J. Martin Emerson, 
appellants, appear, together with 
Toby Tyler, Robert J. Bradley, Lee 
Hardesty, Chauncey Cooper, Al 
Yurdin and Jimmy Santmyer, on 


behalf of the local, and Al Manning, 
complainant. 

The testimony is read. Defen- 
dants Harth and Schwarz present 
reasons for claiming the charges 
are illegal. Statements are also 
made by Mrs. Lipke, Jack Allyn, J. 
Martin Emerson, Edw. S. McGrath, 
Robert J. Bradley, Al Yurdin, Ray 
Peters, Al Manning and James 
Nichols. 

After the hearing, which lasted 
several hours, the Board decided to 
grant each side five minutes more 
to sum up. 

The matter is laid over to the 
next session. 





The session adjourns at 10:00 
P, M. 








570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 15, 1948 


The Board reconvéhes at 2:00 
P. M., Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair, 

Absent>President Petrillo, who is 
conferring with representatives of 
the broadcasting companies. 





The Board discusses the appeal 
from the action of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Local 161. The matter 
is gone Over. 

After a full discussion it is on 
motion made and passed decided to 
sustain the appeal and declare the 
trial null and void. 

The discussion of the trial de- 
veloped the fact that some funds 
were not handled strictly in ac 
cordance with local and Federation 
laws. However, there was no evi- 
dence of intentional wrong-doing 
and the funds were entirely ac- 
counted for. It is recommended by 
the Board that all money transac- 
tions be performed in a manner that 
will avoid criticism. 

It is also recommended that the 
constitution and by-laws of the 
local be revised so as to cover all 
the usual situations which may arise 
in a local. 





The session adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 








Barclay Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 
January 19, 1948 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P, M., Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 

Absent: President Petrillo, who 
is conferring with the radio industry 
and representatives of Locals 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and 802, New 
York, N. Y. 





Secretary Cluesmann reads a let- 
ter containing a request for a char- 
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; Dad a local of the Federation in 


uda. 
It is decided that Executive Officer 
Murdoch and Secretary Cluesmann 
explore the situation further. 





Resolution No. 35, which was re- 
ferred to the International Execu- 
tive Board by the 1947 Convention 
in Detroit, Mich., is now considered. 

The matter is laid over until later 
in the meeting. 





A petition from members of Local 
902, New York, N. Y., with regard 
to doubling by musicians employed 
in radio stations is now considered. 

The matter is discussed and the 
Board decides that the subject mat- 
ter is one of local autonomy and 
entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the local. 





A letter from Secretary Renard 
of Local 205, Green Bay, Wis., sug- 
gesting a uniform method in keep- 
ing records for leaders who are now 
considered employers is discussed. 

The matter is referred to the 
Secretary. 





Treasurer Gamble reports an in- 
crease in the per capita tax of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 





The request of delegates of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., to the 1947 
Convention to have the same rule 
that applies to symphony orchestras 
wherein the local has jurisdiction 
ever the price on the road apply to 
grand opera is considered. The 
matter is discussed. 

The Board decides not to concur 
in the request. 





Case 468, 1947-48: Request of 
Local 40, Baltimore, Md., for permis- 
sion to reinstate Julius Sokolove, 
in which a National Reinstatement 
Fee of $1,000.00 was fixed, and re- 
quest of Sokolove for a reduction of 
the fee is considered. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board reaffirms its former decision. 





The session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 








Statler Hotel 

Washington, D. C. 

January 20, 1948 

A conference between the Inter- 

national Executive Board and the 
broadcasting companies, together 
with representatives of Locals 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and 802, New 
York, N. Y., is called at 3:00 P. M. 
President Petrillo acts as chairman 
of the meeting. Present are: 


For the broadcasting companies: 
Mark Woods and Joseph A. McDon- 
ald (ABC), Frank Mullen, Charles 
Denny, L. E. Showerman and Sidney 
N. Strotz (NBC), Joe Ream, Howard 
Hausman and Earl Gammons (CBS), 
Hudson Eldridge, Charles V. Way- 
land and Everett L. Dillard (Con- 
tinental Chain, FM), Theodore C. 
Streibert and Robert D. Swezey 
(WOR-Mutual), Bill Bailey (FM 
Association), Leonard H. Marks 
(FMA, General Counsel). 

For the A. F. of M.: C. L. Bagley, 
Leo Cluesmann, J. W. Parks, Oscar 
F. Hild, Herman D. Kenin, George 
V. Clancy, Walter M. Murdoch, 
Joseph N. Weber, Harry J. Steeper 





(Assistant to the President), A. Rex + 
Riccardi (Assistant to the Presi- 
dent), Clair E. Meeder (Assistant 
to the President), H. P. Liehr (As- 
sistant to the Treasurer), J. W. 
Gootee (Supervisor, Recording and 
Transcription Fund). 

For Local 47: John teGroen, 
(Vice-President), Phil Fischer 
(Radio Representative), H. C. Green 
(Executive Board). 

For Local 802: Richard McCann 
(President), Samuel Suber (Vice- 
President), Charles R. Iucci (Sec- 
retary), Joseph G. Lindwurm. 

The entire radio situation is dis- 
cussed, including FM broadcasting 
and television. President Petrillo 
explains that the Federation is con- 
cerned with the effect of these in- 
stallations on the employment 
opportunities of members of the 
Federation. 





The conference adjourns at 6:16 
P, M. 








Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
January 20, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 
Matters of interest to the Federa- 
tion are discussed. 





The meeting adjourns at 12 mid- 
night. 


On January 21st and 22nd the en- 
tire International Executive Board 
attends hearings to investigate the 
A. F. of M. and President Petrillo 
by the Committee of Education and 
Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 








570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 23, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present, 





Case 481, 1947-48: Appeal of 
member David Freed of Local 802, 
New York, N. Y., from an action of 
that local in rejecting his resolution 
regarding the establishment of an 
Employment Quota System is con- 
sidered. The appeal and answer are 
read. 

The matter is discussed and laid 
over until later in the meeting. 





The petition of members of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., requesting re- 
consideration of an action of the 
International Executive Board with 
reference to Caterers’ and Conces- 
sionaires’ recommendations is con- * 
sidered. The matter is thoroughly 
discussed. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board reaffirms its previous action. 





The Board discusses the eligibil- 
ity of harmonica players for mem- 
bership in the Federation. Section 
1 of Article XV provides that: 
“Performers on musical instruments 
of any kind who render musical 
services for pay are classed as pro- 
fessional musicians and are eligible 
for membership, subject to the laws 
and jurisdiction of the A. F, of M.” 
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that harmonica players are eligible 
for membership. 





The complaint against President 
Black of Local 70, Omaha, Neb., is 
considered. The matter is discussed. 

It is decided to hold the matter in 
abeyance pending future develop- 
ments. 





President Petrillo reports that the 
lease on the President’s office in 
New York is about to expire. 

On motion made and passed he is 
authorized to negotiate a new lease. 

The application for reinstatement 
of Walter Welke in the Federation 
is considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to permit his reinstatement 
without any additional National Re. 
instatement Fee. 





The request of Local 196, Cham- 
paign, Ill., for permission to rein- 
state Austin J. McDowell is con- 
sidered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to permit his reinstatement 
without any additional National Re- 
instatement Fee. 





Case 604, 1946.47: Reopening of 
Case 685, 1945-46: Claim of member 
Newell EB. Silver against the Mount 
Lawn Ballroom, Newcastle, Ind., and 
Stanley W. Harding, manager, for 
$4,800.00 alleged to be due through 
breach of contract, is considered. 
The discussion develops the fact that 
the establishment is no longer under 
the control of Harding. 

Therefore, on motion made and 
passed it is decided to remove the 
establishment from the National De- 
faulters List. However, Harding 
will be retained thereon. 





Case 494, 1947.48: Charges pre- 
ferred by member Fred C. Hochstuhl 
against member Peter Conforti of 
Local 349, Manchester, N. H., for 
alleged unethical conduct in connec- 
tion with his position as Delegate to 
the 1947 Convention is considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to expel Conforti from mem- 
bership in the Federation. - 





Case 371, 1947-48: Charges pre- 
ferred by A. F. of M. against Presi- 
dent Marker, Secretary Hughes and 
Delegate Brown of Local 599, Green- 
ville, Ohio; and order to Local 599 
to show cause why allowance paid 
to delegates to which the local was 
not entitled should not be returned 
to Federation, and to show cause 
why charter of Local should not be 
revoked, is considered. The case is 
read. 

After a discussion it is on motion 
made and passed decided that the 
local be ordered to return the 
amount paid by the Federation for 
one delegate at the Conventions of 
1940 and 1942. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that members Marker, 
Hughes and Brown be found guilty 
of misconduct. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that these members be de- 
clared ineligible to be elected and 
act as delegates to any Convention 
of the A. F. of M. for at least two 
years. 





Case 448, 1946-47, controversy of 
Locals 38 and 540 in a jurisdictional 
matter which was laid over from a 
previous session is now considered. 


On motion made and passed it ig 
decided that the Loyal Inn, Pogt 
Lodge, Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
are within the jurisdiction of Loca} 
540. 





The request for a reopening of 
Case 1382, 1946-47, is again consid. 
ered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the matter be again 
reopened. 





Resolution No. 35 is again con. 
sidered. On motion made and passed 
the following is adopted: 

Article X, Section 59: 

“Members employed on a weekly 
engagement in any local jurisdic. 
tion shall not play another engage. 
ment in any other local jurisdiction 
if, in either of said local jurisdic. 
tions, playing said other engagement 
is prohibited by a quota, job spread. 
ing, or six day a week law.” 

This is to take effect March 1, 
1948. 





Case 481, 1947-48, appeal of mem. 
ber David Freed, is again considered. 
The matter is laid over to a future 
meeting of the Board. 





Herman Steinichen, Secretary of 
Local 148, Atlanta, Ga., appears and 
requests information as to Feder. 
ation requirements as to what offi- 
cers are necessary to conduct the 
affairs of a local. He explains the 
situation existing in a certain local 
in his state. 

The matter is referred to Presi- 
dent Petrillo. 





The session adjourns at 11:30 
P. M. 








570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 24, 1948 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 

All present except Executive Offi- 
cer Kenin, who is confined to his 
room by illness. 





The foHowing bills are presented: 

Padway, Woll, Thatcher, Glenn & 
Wilson, expenses: October, 1947, 
$492.94; November, 1947, $424.51; 
December, 1947, $249.12. 

Van Arkel & Kaiser: October, 
1947, retainer, $333.33; November, 
1947, retainer $1,000.00, expenses 
$411.31; Decembet, 1947, retainer 
$1,000.00, expenses $170.64. 

On motion made and passed pay- 
ment of the bills is ratified. 





Jerry Geisler, who is retained in 
several matters pending against the 
Federation in California: Legal 
fees, $5,000.00. 

John McMasters of Toronto, Ont. 
Canada, who represented the Feder- 
ation at several hearings: Legal 
fees, $845.00. 

On motion made and passed pay- 
ment of the bills is ordered. 





On motion made and passed Presi- 
dent Petrillo is empowered to circu- 


- larize organizations with statements 


explaining the recording situation 
and other matters concerning the 
Federation, and to proceed in any 
other manner that might help give 
our side of the story to the public, 
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and he is empowered to make ex- 
penditures in connection therewith 
as he may deem necessary. 





A letter is received from the office 
of Padway, Woll, Thatcher, Glenn & 
Wilson giving an opinion on Resolu- 
tion No. 48 of the 1947 Convention. 


The matter is laid over. 





The matter of a hearing for Edw. 
L Fishman is considered. 

It is decided that Fishman be 
granted a hearing at a future meet- 
ing of the Board at which represen- 
tatives of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., are to be present. 





A letter is read from Roy Shield 
in which he suggests a method of 
arranging for music for veterans’ 
hospitals. 

As much of the music furnished 
through the recording and transcrip- 
tion fund was used for this purpose, 
no action is taken. 





The matter of reimbursing locals 
for expenses incurred in administer- 
ing allocations from the Recording 
and Transcription Fund is now con- 
sidered. The low administration 
cost of the Recording and Transcrip- 
tion Fund having made a favorable 
impression on the public generally, 
it is the desire of the Board to con- 
tinue this policy. 

Therefore, on motion made and 
passed the request of the locals is 
not granted. 





A letter is received from Secretary 
Stokes of Local 65, Houston, Texas, 
in reference to a matter connected 
with the Texas City, Texas, disaster. 

The letter is ordered received and 
filed. 





The question of auto insurance for 
Traveling Representatives and other 
employees of the Federation is dis- 
cussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the President be em- 
powered to secure the insurance re- 
quired. 





The Board discusses FM broad- 
casting and television in connection 
with the negotiations for a new con- 
tract with the chain networks. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter of FM broadcasting and tele- 
vision is left in the hands of the 
President. 


The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 








570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 26, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 8:00 
P. M. 


All present. 





Chas. V. Wayland, Hudson Eld- 
ridge and Everett L. Dillard of the 
Continental FM chain appear. Mr. 
Dillard explains the theory of FM 
broadcasting. They request that the 
Federation fix a modest rate for the 
services of members in order to as- 
sist them in their operations. The 
entire matter is discussed. The 
broadcasting representatives retire. 
The matter is further discussed by 
the Board. 





Treasurer Gamble presents his 
semi-annual report. This includes 


MAY, 1948 


the General Fund for the period 
from May ist to October 3ist, 1947; 
the Theatre Defense Fund for the 
same period; and a resume of the 
Recording and Transcription Fund 
for the period from January 1, 1944, 
to December 31, 1947. 

On motion made and passed the 
report is accepted. 

On motion made and passed the 
Treasurer is authorized to transfer 
$20,000.00 of the Recording and 
Transcription Fund from a United 
States bank to a Canadian bank. 





The session adjourns at 12:15 
A. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
January 27, 1948 
The Board reconvenes at 1:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





Jules Stein and Morris M. Schrier 
of M. C. A., Nat Lefkowitz of Wm. 
Morris, Milton Krasny, Art Weems 
of General Artists Corp., and Joe 
Glaser and James Tyson of Asso- 
ciated Booking appear in reference 
to matters affecting booking agen- 
cies. They discuss with the Board 
the matter of liability of agencies in 
cases where employers fail to pay. 





The Board recesses at 2:00 P. M., 
which time has been set for a con- 
ference with the radio industry and 
President Petrillo together with the 
representatives of Locals 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif, and 802, New York, 
mG Bs 





The session reconvenes at 9:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the chair. 


All present. 





The representatives of the booking 
agencies again appear and discuss 
various of the problems confronting 
the agencies at this time. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that when claims are filed 
against an employer the agency 
shall not be automatically joined as 
a defendant. . 

On motion made and passed it is 
also decided that in cases where 
claims are filed against agencies 
such claims shall be based on the 
negligence of the agency. 





The Educational Committee now 
submits its report as follows: 

“Upon the appointment of the 
Educational Committee by President 
Petrillo at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Executive Board in Chicago 
in November of 1947, an organiza. 
tional meeting was held in that city 
for the purpose of planning ways 
and means of approaching and meet- 
ing our problem. The members of 
the Committee returned to their re- 
spective homes with particular as- 
signments to further explore the 
field, and to meet in New York on 
December 9, 10 and 11, 1947. 


“Members of the Committee, with 
the exception of Executive Officer 
Murdoch of Canada, who was de- 
tained by reason of illness in his 
family, met in the Federation offices 
as planned. The Committee spent 
three days debating the advisability 
of employing an established agency 
to handle educational matters, or to 
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Rres-kut REEDS 


America’s Finest! 
AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
beyond any he has ever met before. anywhere. He can't 


afford to be handicapped in any way. 


KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


They are scientifically designed 
and cut. Their edges vibrate 
unhampered—tree from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH, makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
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A. ZIPP, LYON AND HEALY 8L0G. 
ROOM 436, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PHONE WEBSTER 7826 





THE A AND 8 MINOR STEEL DISTRIBUTORS 
WATERMAN, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed you will find the amount of $...______.. Kindly send me the 
A ond B Minor Guitor Steel. 
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Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 
Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
. Learn how ractice tition can do the work of ten; how 
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ystem makes moon tee Nn automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your a playing is appreciated not 
only in the roved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments im technique, accuracy, sightreading memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the the Brat ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable BL ay bh and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied student who has had but six t months of previous 


plano instruction ss wall as by advanced T hods are as valuable 
to the player of music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been success used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 
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establish a department to operate 
exclusively within our own organi- 
zation. 

“The Committee read and dis- 
cussed several files of correspon- 
dence on the subject accumulated 
within the President’s office and dis- 
cussed the various proposals found 
therein. In addition thereto, the 
Committee examined proposals elic- 
ited from professionals in this field. 


“Among those people interviewed 
by the Committee were Mr. Carl 
Byoir, Mr. E. C. Mills, Mr. Harry K. 
McWilliams, Mr. David Dubinsky. 

“Following this three-day meeting 
in New York, Committee members 
George Clancy and Herman Kenin 
returned to their homes via Toronto 
in order to meet with Committee 
Member Murdoch and confer with 
Mr. Charles S. Watson, preeminent 
in this field. 

“The Committee again met in New 
York on January 12, 1948, to resume 
its work. The following persons ap- 
peared before the Committee: Lester 
Stone, S. Stephenson Smith, Hal 
Leyshon, Uriel Davis and Brother 
Frank LiVolsie. Various other per- 
sons gave the Committee the benefit 
of their experience in this field. 

“The Committee met for a period 
of more than two weeks for formal 
and informal discussion. Committee 
members have each examined and 
reported on much literature perti- 
nent to its inquiry and as a result 
of its exhaustive study submits the 
following recommendations to the 
International Executive Board: 

1. That Hal Leyshon and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., be engaged to head the 
Educational Department of the Fed- 
eration. 

2. That S. Stephenson Smith be 
engaged as managing editor of the 
International Musician. 

3. That a permanent Committee 
composed of members of the Inter- 
national Executive Board be ap- 
pointed to examine and supervise 
the operations of the Educational 
Department, including the editorial 
policy of the International Musician. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN D. KENIN, 
Chairman 
J. W. PARKS, e 
OSCAR F. HILD, 
GEORGE V. CLANCY, 
W. M. MURDOCH.” 





Executive Officer Kenin, chairman 
of the Committee, gives a general 
explanation of the proposed arrange- 
ments with Hal Leyshon and Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

He also explains that the Interna- 
tional Musician is to continue under 
the supervision of Secretary Clues- 
mann as Editor and Publisher. The 
engaging of S. Stephenson Smith as 
Managing Editor is in line with the 
recommendations of the Committee 
on International Musician which 
were adopted by the Convention in 
Detroit in 1947 which read as fol- 
lows: 

“1. That the Executive Board 
study the advisability of establish- 
ing ‘The International Musician’ as 
a separate department, under the 
supervision of the Secretary. 

2. That a staff be selected to 
handle the editing and publishing of 
‘The International Musician.’ 

3. That a policy be recommended 
to the staff of presenting current 
news of general interest to the mem- 








bers, and also keep the members 
informed of the activities, problems 
and projects of the International 
Organization.” 

For the further information of the 
Board there is submitted an extract 
from 
covering a brief sketch of Hal Ley. 
shon, which follows: 


“From WHO’S WHO IN AMER. 
ICA—1946-1947: 

LEYSHON, Hal Irwin (li’shun), 
publicist; b. Mountain Ash, Ky., 
Sept. 12, 1900; s. Howell Ulysses, 
and Alice (Richards) L.; ed. Mary- 
ville (Tenn.) Prep. Sch., 1915-17, 
Maryville Coll., 1917-19; m. Mar. 
garet Sullivan, June 25, 1935; m. 2d, 
Marion Elizabeth Pollard, Aug. 22, 
1942. Reporter Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News Sentinel, 1919-21, Knoxville 
Journal 1921.22, Mobile (Ala.) Reg- 
ister, 1922; city editor Knoxville 
News Sentinel, 1923-25; Sunday edi- 
tor Miami News, 1925.28, news edi- 
tor, 1928-30; foreign corr., Consol. 
Press Assn, 1930, mng. editor, 1931- 
35, editor from 1935-41; now pres. 
Hal Leyshon & Associates, Inc., pub. 
relations counsel, New York and 
Miami; dir. Greater Miami Bldg. 
Corp., Greater Miami Development 
Corp. Editor Miami News during 
period for which it won Pulitzer 
medal for public service, 1938. For- 
merly 2nd lieutenant O. R. C., served 
overseas as major, U. S. Army Air 
Forces. Mem. Sigma Nu Epsilon, 
Democrats Clubs; National Press 
(Washington, D. C.); Biltmore 
Country, Century (Coral Gables) ; 
Kiwanis (Miami); American (Lon- 
don). Author: Skyways to Berlin 
1943. Office: Daily News Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., and Ingraham Bidg., 
Miami, Fla.” 

He also submits a sketch of S. 
Stephenson Smith which follows: 


“From: NEW YORK UNIVER. 
SITY ‘BULLETIN’—Vol. XLVIII, 
December 15, 1947, No. 3. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDITING: 
S. STEPHENSON SMITH —B.A., 
B. Litt. (Oxon.); formerly associate 
editor NEWSWEEK, in charge of 
the “Back of the Book”; educa- 
tional and research director, ASCAP, 
1939-1943; business and labor editor, 
Pacific Coast Broadcasting Company, 
1943-44; executive editor, Research 
Institute of America, 1945-46; on 
editorial staff of the Random House 
American College Dictionary; pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature 
and English, University of Oregon, 
1925-1939. Author: “Style Rule”, 
“The Craft of the Critic’”’, “The Com- 
mand of Words”, “How to Double 
Your Vocabulary”, “The Abnormal 
From Within”, “Dostoevsky”, etc. 

The Board engages in a general 
discussion of the subject matter of 
the report. 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided to engage the services of Hal 
Leyshon and Associates, Inc., for one 
year under the conditions outlined 
by the Committee. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to engage S. Stephenson 
Smith as Managing Editor of the 
International Musician, in addition 
to which he is to install a Research 
Department for the Federation. This 
arrangement is also to be for a 
period of one year. 





Other matters of Interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 

The meeting adjourns at 12 mid- 
night. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


“Who’s Who in America” ” 
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THE VIOLIN --- Views and Reviews 


(Continued from page twenty) 
ever, I have in my possession an old Breitkopf edition which contains these 
sonatas as well as those written at the age of eight: I also have a Peters 
edition which contains K. 29 and three movements from other sonatas. 
This does not negate the more important claim of the publisher that these 
sonatas “are otherwise unavailable”; nor does it diminish our indebted- 


ness to him. 


The neglect of these sonatas is due to the fact that the violin is not 
Equally unfair would be 


the soloist, but rather accompanies the piano. 


cise before it is played. 





A PRIMER METHOD for the Violin by Samuel Applebaum. Oliver 
Ditson Co., 2 Vols.; 60 cents each. 


A logical method for beginners which requires singing of each exer- 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO by Felix Mendelssohn (opus 14) Astanged for 
Violin and Piano by Samuel Applebaum. Carl Fischer, $1.50. 


The melodic material divides itself almost automatically between the 


to play. 


to neglect the string quartettes because there are not four first violin parts. 


This music provides wonderful training in ensemble playing for the student 
and is infinitely superior to the so-called “student material” trash which 
is being bought in such enormous quantities. They also provide a chal- 
lenge to the professional violinist in chamber music’ playing. 


HOE-DOWN from “Rodeo” by Aaron Copland. Boosey & Hawkes. $1.00. 
An outstanding addition to the violin’s lighter repertoire by one of 


the outstanding living composers. 


variations. 


violin and piano, and has been arranged in good taste. 


Not difficult : 


CHACONNE from 2nd Partita by J. S. Bach. Arranged for Two Violins 
by Samuel Applebaum. Carl Fischer, $1.50. 


Since Bach would arrange his own works for various instruments 
there should be no objection to this version which, while emphasizing the 
organ rather than the violin character of the piece, takes no undue license. 
I was pleased to see that the arranger added no notes in the quiet major 





Music Festivals 


(Continued from page nine) 


lectures during this period emphasize the Bach 
motif. 


The thirteenth annual Bach Festival at Winter 
Park, Florida, held March 4-6, was “a period 
consecrated to meditation in which Bach’s music 
provided spiritual refreshment.” The conductor 
was Dr. Christopher O. Honaas. Besides its 
distinguished vocalists and excellent choir, the 
festival introduced to citizens an orchestra of 
excellent instrumentalists. 


AMERICA HONORS HER OWN 


Among festival themes Bach may be first in 
peace, but first in the hearts of our countrymen 
must be the festivals devoted to contemporary 
American music. In that presented during May 
by the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C. (its fifth), five concerts devoted to the 
works of American composers are being pre- 
sented. Four compositions, “Quiet Music for 
Strings” by Gardner Read, and “Digression for 
Strings” by Mabel Daniels, “Brief Elegy for 
Oboe and Strings” by Ulysses Kay, and “New 
Set—Concertante for Viola and Orchestra” by 
Ray Green, are receiving their world premieres. 
Eight compositions are being given for the first 
time in Washington: “Sonata” by Robert 
Palmer, “Huckleberry Finn Overture” by Eric 
DeLamarter, “Chorale” by Godfrey Turner, 
“Tis an Earth Defiled” by Howard Hanson, 
Quartet No. 1 by Dai-keong Lee, “Blue Sym- 
phony, for Voice and String Quartet” by Her- 
bert Elwell, “Little Symphony,” Opus 31, by 
Cecil Effinger, and “Farm Journal” by Douglas 
Moore. The series is under the general direc- 
tion of Richard Bales. 


The Columbia (Columbia University, New 
York) Festival of Contemporary Music, inaugu- 
rated in 1945; has been noteworthy in the num- 
ber of American works it has presented to the 
public annually. In 1947, during its eighth an- 
nual festival (May 16th-18th), it included in its 
programs no fewer than eight premieres (world 
and local): Nicolai Berezowsky’s “Gilgamesh,” 
Leo Sowerby’s “Canticle of the Sun,” Burrill 
Phillips’ “Tom Paine” Overture, Halsey Stev- 
en’s Second Symphony, Richard Donovan’s 
“New England Chronicle,” Ross Lee Finney’s 
“Variations, Fugueing and Rondo on a Theme 
of William Billings,” Douglas Moore’s Sym- 
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phony in A Major, and Virgil Thomson’s “The 
Mother of Us All.” 

During its 1948 annual Festival of Contem- 
porary American Music (May 10-16) it intro- 
duced Roy Harris’s Mass for Men’s Voices, 
Lukas Foss’s String Quartet No. 1, Wallingford 
Riegger’s Symphony No. 3, and Quincy Porter’s 
Concerto for Viola. The Riegger work was 
commissioned for this event by the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund, which sponsors the festival. Three 
performances (it had been given its premiere 
the week before) of Otto Luening’s opera, 
“Evangeline,” were included in the festival, as 
well as a jamboree of American folk music. 

The eighteenth annual Eastman School Festi- 
val of American Music (May 5-10) was the occa- 


sion for the world premieres of eight new com- _ 


positions: Symphony No. 4 by Bernard Rogers, 
Homer Keller’s “Overture 1947,” Herbert Inch’s 
“Legend for Oboe and Strings,” Robert Sprenkle 
as soloist; Wayne Barlow’s Sonata for Piano, 
with Jose Echaniz as performer; Burrill Phil- 
lips’s Piano Quartet, Alvin Etler’s Concerto for 
Wind and Strings, Gerald Kechley’s Prelude 
and Allegro, and Herbert Inch’s Sinfonietta in C. 
Heard for the first time in Rochester were Bur- 
rill Phillips’s “Tom Paine,” Weldon Hart’s 
“Pennyrile,” Charles Martin Loeffler’s String 
Quintet, Leo Sowerby’s Poem for Violin and Or- 
chestra, and David Diamond’s “Music for 


>> 


Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 


When Howard Hanson, fresh from three 
years as a Fellow of the American Academy in 
Rome, became director of the Eastman School 
in 1924, he was imbued with the idea of creating 





Band leads’ Mardi Gras parade in New Orleans 


in Rochester a center of musical composition— 
a sort of laboratory for new works. Thus was 
born the series of American Composers’ Con- 
certs, initiated on May 1, 1925. Followed then 
the Festivals of American Music, of which this 
year’s is the 18th season. In these American 
Composers’ Concerts many of today’s important 
figures have heard their works first performed. 


The Saratoga (New York) Spa Music Festi- 
val, held each September under the auspices of 
the Yaddo music group, is especially sympa- 
thetic to the performance of American works. 
Its eight concerts in 1947 were devoted entirely 
to contemporary American music. More than 
thirty world premieres were presented, twelve 
written especially for the occasion. Nineteen 
national premieres—works heard for the first 
time in this country—also found their place on 
the programs. 


UNIVERSITIES AS FESTIVAL CENTERS 


Besides Columbia University already men- 
tioned, at least six other universities—those of 
Virginia, Oregon, Michigan, Wyoming, Seattle, 
Brigham Young—and three colleges—Converse, 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina, East Tennessee 
State College in Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
Cornell, in Mt. Vernon, lowa—hold festivals in 
close coordination with their curricular activi- 
ties. 

The University of Virginia comes naturally 
by its emphasis on music. Its musical tradition 
reaches back to the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
founder of the college, who specified that his 
favorite pursuit—he was an ardent musician and’ 
played the violin—be included in the curricu- 
lum. The festival will be held this year on 
May 21st, 22nd and 23rd, with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra playing for four concerts, Dr. 
Karl Krueger its conductor in three, Valter 
Poole in one. Soloist will be Henrietta Schu- — 
mann, pianist. The compositions to be played, 
including Beethoven’s Fifth, Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto No. 2 in C minor and Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” were determined by a 
widespread poll accurnulating nearly a thousand 
responses. 

The Music Festival. of the University of Ore- 
gon is being omitted this year—last May they 
presented four days of contemporary music— 
but next year it is planned to resume this worthy 
enterprise. 


The May Festival at Ann Arbor, presented by 
the University of Michigan Musical Society, took 
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four evening and two afternoon concerts, 

in each of which the Philadelphia Orchestra per- 

formed under the batons of Eugene Ormandy 

(evening concerts), Alexander Hilsberg, Mar- 

ite Hood and Thor Johnson, director of the 
niversity of Michigan choral union. 

The University of Wyoming Festival, of two 
days’ duration early in May, an annual event, is 

in Laramie, Wyoming. During its course 
visiting composers hold discussion groups with 
students and conduct performances of their 
works. 

‘The University of Seattle presents a music 
festival annually in August. 

The Provo Music Festival, under the auspices 
of the Brigham Young University, last summer 
had the Los Angeles Philharmonic as its offi- 
ciating orchestra. Ambitious plans are afoot to 
make this summer’s presentation even broader 
in scope both in regard to performing units and 
compositions presented. 


MEMORIAL TO A MUSICAL PIONEER 


Celebrating this year, on May 6th, 7th and 
8th, the fiftieth anniversary of its festival’s origin, 
Cornell College of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, prob- 
ably holds the record among such institutions 
for unbroken musical presentation. Nucleus of 
this golden jubilee observance was a memorial 
for the late Frederick A. Stock, who brought 
his Chicago Symphony Orchestra to Cornell's 
May Music Festival annually from 1903 until 
his death in 1942. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Cornell College Oratorio So- 
ciety were assisted in their performances by 
soloists Dorothy Maynor, soprano, and Beveridge 
Webster, pianist. A special all-Bach program 
honoring Stock was directed by Tauno Hanni- 
kainen. Incidentally, the festival for many years 
centered around the late Chicago conductor, 
whose love for Mt. Vernon, “that dear little 
town,” was returned in full measure. 

A Negro Folk Festival is held annually in 
late summer in East Tennessee State College, in 
Johnson City, Tennessee. f 

Converse College in Spartansburg, South 
Carolina, is the sponsor of the Spartanburg 
Music Festival which this year was held in late 
April. Among the major presentations was 
“Half-Moon Mountain,” composed by Edwin 
Gerschefski, director of the festival and dean of 
the college’s School of Music. This work— 
arranged for symphony orchestra, baritone solo- 
ist and women’s chorus—is a word-for-word set- 
ting of the article which appeared in the May 
26, 1947, issue of “Time” magazine, telling of 
Gil Pitt, the hardy mountaineer who spent some 
eighty-odd years living in a shack in the Ramapo 
mountains, defying every attempt of civilization 
to encroach upon his privacy. 

The festival presented, as well, Victor Her- 
bert’s light opera, “Mlle. Modiste,” with Dr. 
Pedro Sanjuan the conductor. An orchestra of 
thirty musicians, under the direction of Alfred 
W. Bleckschmidt, accompanied the singers. 


FOCUS FOR CITIES 


At least five large cities—Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Kansas City, Los Angeles and New York 


. —are the sites of festivals. The Cincinnati May 


Festival, founded seventy-five years ago, was 
held this year on May 4th-8th. During its 
course Fritz Busch conducted five performances, 


including Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, Bach’s 
B minor Mass, and Brahms’s Requiem. On 
April 9th, 10th and I1th, the twelfth annual 


Three Choirs Festival presented in New York _ 


City at Temple Emanu-el “Song of the North- 
lands and America.” The .music, mostly de- 
votional in mood, included first performances 
anywhere of works by Miriam Gideon (New 
York), Normand Lockwood (New York), Jen- 
nifer Gandar (Rye, New York), Ross Lee Fin- 
ney (Claremont, California), Lazare Saminsky 
(Rye, New York), and Ben Weber (Chicago). 
Works by Leo Sowerby, William Schuman, and 
Douglas Moore were also included in the three 
programs of the festival. 


Entertainment of a unique sort is that pre- 
sented in New Orleans yearly during the 
Mardi Gras festivities prior to Ash Wednesday. 
Musical aspects of the fete are described in 
brief by John Scheuermann, Secretary of Local 
174: “For the parades the school bands usually 
participate. However, the members of this local 
handle all the work of the carnival balls as the 
tableaux require professional musicians. There 
are about fifty major carnival balls beginning 
soon after Christmas and ending on Mardi Gras 
night, which is the day before Ash Wednesday. 
The orchestras which play for these balls have 
from tw ive to thirty members, depending on 
the importance of the tableau. The stories and 
characters depicted are usually historic or taken 
from fables. The orchestras play a vital part 
setting the scenes with appropriate music. With- 
out such music for the tableaux the entire pro- 
duction would fall flat. After the tableaux, 
dance music is played for the Mardi Gras court 
and guests.” 


The second annual Beverly Hills Music 
Festival at Royce Hall, on the campus of the 
Uniyersity of California, Los Angeles, will be 
presented by Franz Waxman for two consecutive 
weeks from June 4th. The festival will include 
the first Pacific Coast appearance of the nineteen- 
year-old Palestinian piano virtuoso, Menahan 
Pressler, as soloist with the festival orchestra of 
ninety musicians under Mr. Waxman’s direction. 
On the nights of June 11th and 12th the society 
will present for the first time in English the 
dramatic-oratorio, “Joan of Arc at the Stake” 
by Artur Honegger. This work, set to a poem 
by Paul Caludell, is a skillful combination of 
words and music, employing singers, speakers 
and large chorus and orchestra. 


The Kansas City May Festival, an annual 
affair consisting of choral, chamber and sym- 
phonic music, is directed by Delbert E. Johnson. 
The orchestra consists of members of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, and the Kansas City Choral 
Union also participates. 


Two festivals have their origin in North Caro- 
lina: the Piedmont Festival of Music and Art, 
held annually at Winston-Salem the first week 
in June, George K. Raudenbush, musical direc- 
tor; and the Brevard Festival held in that town 
two weekends in August, with James Christian 
Pfohl directing the Brevard Festival Symphony. 


WHERE VACATIONISTS FLOCK 


Vacation resorts are often the seat of festivals 
since such offerings serve as magnets for throngs 
of tourists. The Red Rocks Association in Den- 
ver, Colorado, for instance, has arranged a seven- 
week festival centering around the Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This will begin June 25th 


and is expected to draw thousands of visitors 


to Colorado. 


The Ojai Festivals, Ltd., “the first interna- 
tional festival in the United States,” its pro 
spectus tells us, is to be launched in May and 
June, 1949, in the Ojai Valley, Ventura County, 
California. The goal is eight festivals, each 
of six days’ duration. Though the festival 
proper does not begin until 1949, two prelimi- 
nary festivals are scheduled for the latter part 
of May this year, in which “The Story of a Sol- 
dier” is to be read, played and danced, with 
music by Stravinsky, and the Ojai Festival 
Chamber Orchestra under Thor Johnson’s direc- 
tion is to present works by Schoenberg, Diamond 
and De Falla 


Another contribution Colorado makes to festi- 
val fare is the Annual Play Festival at Central 
City, given this summer—its thirteenth—from 
July 2nd to July 24th. The operas to be pro- 
duced are Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” and Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann.” These will be pro- 
duced by Frank St. Leger and conducted by 
Emil Cooper, and will alternate during the 
twenty-five performances. The orchestra is com- 
posed of local musicians. 


The New England Music Festival, presented 
by the New England Festival Association with 
the cooperation of the Hampton Beach Chamber 
of Commerce, will be held on May 21st and 
22nd, and the program will include a series of 
auditions for bands, orchestras and _ choral 
groups, as well as parades for bands. 


Stemming also from New England ‘are the 
Green Mountain Festival in Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, featuring the Gordon String Quartet, and 
the Worcester Music Festival, which presents six 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
Worcester Festival Chorus participating, in that 
Massachusetts town in early October. Walter 
Howe is its director, its level of performance 
high, its program selection somewhat conserva- 
tive. 


The Jewish Music Festival, which has become 
an annual event, this year extended from Jan- 
vary 24th through February 22nd, and was 
nation-wide in scope. It features Jewish music 
in community centers, clubs, synagogues, schools 
and concert halls throughout the United States. 


CANADA’S CHORAL FESTIVALS 


No article on festivals would be complete 
without rather more than cursory mention of 
the great wave of choral festivals which sweep 
across Canada in the springtime, revitalizing the 
whole nation, giving it such a burst of spiritual 
strength as stays with it throughout the whole 
year. 


So all over the United States and Canada folk 
find healthful and stimulating this yearly up- 
surge, during which the workaday world be- 
comes less than real, music and the inspiration 
it imparts, life itself. At such times those who 
attend adopt such a motto as that phrased by 
J. A. Westrup and used by the Ojai. Festival, 
“Beauty claims a sacrifice from her worshippers, 
whether they are creators, performers or listen- 
ers. The hesitant music lover must decide for 
himself whether he is prepared to forego a num- 
ber of unsubstantial and fleeting pleasures for 
an experience which will live with him long 
after the moment of contact has passed.” 

—Hope Stoddard. 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 

Stem Hall, St. Paul, Minn., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 30, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Gatineau Golf and Country Club, 
Inc., Joe Saxe, South Hull, P. Q., 
Canada, is declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 180, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Chi-Chi Club, Lodi, New Jersey. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Bob Andrews, Local 519, Alliance, 
Nebraska. 

Art Anderson, former member of 
Local 386, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

William Stover and Jacob W. 
Tabar, East Rutherford, N. J. 

Larry P. Spurrier (Springer), 
Locals 77, Philadelphia, Pa., and 40, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jimmy Riley (Harry Luntz), Lo- 
cal 40, Baltimore, Md. 

Jack Cameron, formerly a mem- 
ber of Local 337, Appleton, Wis., 
thought to be in California. 





Direct replies to Leo Cluesmann, 
Secretary, A. F. of M., 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


STOLEN 


Bond & Mullins 5-string English- 
made banjo; stolen from the Dewitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y., on 
February 19th, 1948. Send all infor- 
mation to John Andres, 37 Sloane 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE NOTICE! 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Locals of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will convene in 
Reading, Pa., at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel on Saturday, May 15th, 
1948, at 2:00 P. M. and continue 
with sessions at 8:00 P. M., and on 
Sunday, May 16th at 10:00 A. M. 
and 2:30 P. M. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
ment to members of the A. F. 
of M.: 

Billy Berg, Hollywood, Cailif., 
$4,660.00. 

Monaco’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Monaco, Palm Beach, Fla. and 
Cleveland, Ohio, $65.00. 

Mackinaw Dells Park, and Earl 
Thompson, owner, Washington- 
Bloomington, IIl., $3,238.56. 

Julie Gilbert, New Orleans, La., 
$200.00. 

El Rancho Vegas, and Flamingo 
Hotels, and Sanford D. Adler, Las 
Vegas, Nevada, $990.00. 

Studio Bar, and August E. Buch- 
Trees — Clifton, N. J., 

100 

—~ ESE Club, Union City, 
N. J., no amount given. 

Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, owner, Sante Fe, New 
Mexico, $800.00. 


1948 


Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio, Elbridge, N. Y., no 
amount given. 

Torrey T. McKenney, New York, 

Y., $180.00. 

Casablanca, and Samuel J. Geno- 
vese, proprietor, Syracuse, N. Y¥., 
$41.50. 

Gene Stokes, 

C., $600.00. 

Dude Ranch, and Wilson Ray, 
proprietor, Portland, Ore., $797.00. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co., and Luis 
Colantunno, manager, Philadelphia, 
Pa., no amount given. 

Show Boat, and D. Matrillo, pro- 
prietor, Hurley, Wis., $348.65. 

Danceland Pavilion, and F. R. 
McLean, proprietor, Sudbury, Ont., 
Canada, $13,250.00. 

Herbert “Tiny” Bosseman, $39.00. 

D. C. Meeks, $691.25. 


Carolina Beach, 


OFFICERS OF NEW LOCAL 


Local 474, Ketchum, Idaho—Pres. 
ident, Harold Miller, Ketchum, 
Idaho; Secretary, Harl Smith, P. O. 
Box 972. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 45, Marion, Ind.—President, 
Donald Jenkins, 1826 South Wash- 
ington. 

Local 85, Schenectady, N. Y.— 
Gordon Randall, 706 Westover Ave., 
Zone 7. 

Local 146, Lorain and Elyria, Ohio 
—President, Julius F. Curtis, 1518 
West 19th St., Lorain, Ohio. 

Local 177, Morristown, N. J.— 
Secretary, William B. Curtis, 73 
Greenwood Ave., Madison, N. J. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Pres- 
ident, George Curry, 1310 Olivia St. 

Local 222, Salem, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Glenn Jackson, 212 Walnut St., 
Leetonia, Ohio. 

Local 241, Butte, Mont.—Secre- 
tary, Patrick Mealey, 41%4 North 
Main St. 

Local 305, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
—Secretary, E. C. Schwafel, 480 
Pacific St. 

Local 314, Elmira, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, J. Willard Olson, 705 Spaul- 
ding St. 

Local 366, East Aurora, N. Y.— 
President, Floyd Ramp, 208 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y. Secre- 
tary, Clarence H. Hopper, Jr., 1935 
Union Road, Gardenville 21, N. Y. 

Local 417, Connellsvile, Pa.— 
President, Robert L. Hanam, c/o 
Wm. A. Gemas, 127 North Prospect 
St. 

Local 433, Austin, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Henry Parkinson, 1521 Chel- 
sea Lane. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala.— 
President, Tutt Yarbrough, Eutaw, 
Ala.; Secretary, William Ledue, 
P. O. Box 1255, University, Ala. 

Local 449, Coffeyville, Kan.— 
President, Roy Thomason, 14 Ster- 
ling St. 

Local 465, Mt. Vernon, Ill.—Pres- 
ident, Roland Fenton, 619 Broad- 
way. 

Local 509, 
President, Valentine 
Wylie Ave. 

Local 555, Deer Lodge, Mont.— 
President, Francis Dumont, 116 4th 
St.; Secretary, Wallace P. Akers, 
610 4th St. 

Local 602, St. Peter, Minn.— 
President, Joseph Wadell, 408 West 
Broadway. 

Local 616, Salinas, Calif.—Pres- 


Canonsburg, Pa.— 
Kerin, 333 





32 World's Most Celebrated —_—. 
VIENNESE WALTZES 
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No lengthy aateians, No No 
Staight pi paregmage end. All complicated D.C. or D.S. signs. 


published in 
when me elie ted wand, fe Weliee tee No. 1 only, price 75c. 
PARTS YOU NEED. Most useful and ECONOMICAL ALBUMS of Viennese Waltzes. 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Concert Orchestra Albums. 
Important When Playing on Summer Jobs. 














INSTRUMENTATION 
Piano Cello 2nd Clarinet in Bb Trombone 
Ist Violin Bass Horns in F Drums 
2nd Violin Flute Ist Trumpet in Bb Eb Alto Saxophone 
Viola . Ist Clarinet in Bb 2nd Trumpet in Bb Bb Tenor Saxophone 


PRICE EACH INSTRUMENT PART $.60 — PIANO $1.00 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


145 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
























ident, Dan N. Snell, 161 Lighthouse 
Ave., Pacific Grove, Calif. 





Skilled Craftsmanship 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


QUALITY IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION IN 
ALL KAPLAN STRINGS, PROCESSED TO 
PERFECTION BY ARTISANS TO WHOM SKILL 
AND WORKMANSHIP ARE FAMILY HERITAGES. 
VIOLIN * VIOLA * CELLO ° BASS * HARP 


See Your Local Dealer 


\ Strings 

polished 7 
1/10,000 

of an inch 
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Outstanding Hits That Are Compulsory 
for Every Modern Dance Library. 


Now you can play the real Latin-American way because the “mystery"’ of 
authentic renditions is solved in these expert arrangements. All titles have 
illustrated drum parts showing the proper use of native instruments. Swing 
out with a genuine Pan-American beat. Order today! 


RUMBAS 


Recorded by 


Xavier Cugat 
Xavier Cugat 
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Xavier Cugat 
Oscar de la Rosa 
Xavier Cugat 





MIS CINCO HIJOS 
«--VENDO MARACAS. 
CHINO SOY 











Xavier Cugat 

Xavier Cugat 
Miguelito Valdés 
Noro Morales 
Miguelito Valdés 
Oscar de la Rosa 
Juanito Sanabria 
Pupi Campo 
Miguelito Vaidés 
Carlos Ramirez 
Miguelito Valdés 
































Carmen Miranda 
Carmen Miranda 
Eddy Duchin 
Frank Marti 
Ethel Smith 
Jose Morand 

Frank Marti 
«Frank Marti 
Frank Marti 




















Xavier Cugat 
Noro Morales 
Bobby Capo 
Lupita Palomera 
Pedro Vargas 
Daniel Santos 
Ramon Ar | 
.- Carlos Molina 
Chucho Martinez 
Noro Morales 
Oscar de la Rosa 
Carlos Ramirez 









































Miguelito Valdés 
Miguelito Valdés 
Henry King 
Libertad Lamarque 
Xavier Cugat 











Price $1.00 Each 


at your dealer or direct 


Local 642, Helena, Mont.—Pres- 
ident, James Carden, Searle Music 
Store. 

Local 650, Anchorage, Alaska— 
President, Randy Ball, Box 1966. 

Local 689, Eugene, Ore.—Presi- 
een, Roy M. Morse, 1285 East 20th 

t. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESSES OF 
OFFICERS 


Local 97, Lockport, N. Y.—Secre- 
> al Everett G. Jepson, 10 Pound 

t. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Secre- 
tary, Ruby Crawley, 915 Windsor 
Lane. 

Local 231, Taunton, Mass.—Presi- 
dent, William F. Lott, 23 Weir St. 

Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 
Secretary, C. P. Thiemonge, 465 Ist 
St., W. Birmingham 4, Ala. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 
Secretary, Wilfred L. Wright, P. O. 
Box 416. 

Local 413, Columbia, Mo.—Secre- 
tary, Russell Chambers, 303 Hardin 
St. 

Local 418, Stratford, Ont., Canada 
—President, D. H. Blatchford, 94 
Nelson St. 

Local 602, St. Peter, Minn.—Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Beulah Leverson, 520 
South Washington Ave. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas— 
G. D. Beauchamp, 3232 27th St. 

Local 650, Anchorage Alaska— 
Secretary, Frank K. Swanson, Box 
1966. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Alfonson 
De Yeso, Peter F. Hurstak. 

Bristol, Conn., Local 432—Philip 
Lanteri. , 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Local 137— 
John Blaze. 

Chicago, IIl., Local 10—P. Battag- 
lia, Anton Porstner, Joseph J. Jech, 
John R. Kunze, James D. McKay, 
Will Buehler, Edgar H. Royer, 
Peter A.- Anderson, LeRoy Smythe, 
George W. McKay, Mrs. Augusta 
Chapek, Martin Schneider, Morris 
J. Edelman. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Locai 4—Frank 


Masino, Giuseppi Costa, Carl Kum- | 


mer, Joseph Cavalieri, Viagimer 
Shavitch. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Eugene 
Callaway, John P. Higgins, Edward 
W. Marsh, Ernest D. Nuttycombe, 
Edward A. Smith, Ist. 

Eugene, Ore., Local 689—Roy E. 
Forncrook. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Fred 
Hathaway. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—O. V. 
Shaffer. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
William (Bill) Anderson, Leo F. 
Forbstein, Fred W. Kiffe, George 
Pacheco, A. J. Toevs (Jack Taves). 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Or- 
ville Penningroth. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Armilla O’Brien. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
Arthur C. Hill. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Robert Biederman, Charles C. Gart- 
ner, Viacheslav Gaskevich, Fannie 
Goosby, John Lyneham, Patsey 
Peluso, Charles L. Agne, E. G. Bal- 
zer, Frank Blancato, Murray Hirsh- 
berg, Victor Hugo Kasper, Joseph 
Malanga, Raymond Reilly, Michael 
(Mickey) Diamond, Seymour Fiddle, 
Abraham Hyman, Marie Lewis, Flo 
Wagner. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375— 
Wallace M. Booker. 





MAGIC 
In Your Violin Bow! 
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Yes, there IS a better rosin. A 
product of Balmforth & Son of 
England, Sonella rosins offer the 
American violinist the ultimate 
in quality, performance and tone- 
drawing powers. 

Sonella rosins are endorsed and 
used by world-famous artists of 
violin, viola, cello and bass. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Sonella products, 
write today to 
KENNETH WARREN 
United States Representative 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


A Classified and Alphabetical List of the Best and 
Most Popular Standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, Show 
Tunes? Rumbas. etc. (36 Headings, over 2000 
Titles, with Original Keys & Starting Notes.) Plus, 
A Handy Fake List & Song Reminder of Top Tunes. 
Covers the Whole Field of Popular Music. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 50: 
(5 Copres for $2.00) 
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LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 











Elmer B. Fuchs jecouise 268. ¥. 





30 Chasers w (n> *}-° 


50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion 

25 Rift, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument 

200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument.. 

Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method. 

Arrange at Sight, Complete Method... . 

50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments. $2.00 
“Walking” String Bass Method.....................00++. $2.0 
20% Dis. on 3 Items. Add 30c C.O.D. Samples 


WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA. 





ORCHESTRATIONS 


PROMPT AND ACCURATE SERVICE 
Send for FREE Catalogs 
GENERAL MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
152 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Peoria, Ill, Local 26—Joseph 
Larimer. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Local 50—Glenn 
O. Perry. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Stanton H. Brown, George E. Mit- 
chell, Harry Zohn, George F. 
Pacheco. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 65— 
Lawrence J. McGovern. 

Sedalia, Mo., Local 22—Percy 
John Metcalf. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Arthur 
Legg. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Arnold J. Brain, J. W. Martin. 


Soloists’ Symposium 


Andy Arcari, accordionist, will 
present concerts in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Buffalo and De- 
troit, respectively, on May 24th, 


ANDY ARCARI 


26th, 28th, and June 2nd and 4th. 
These concerts are partly sponsored 
by Excelsior ‘Accordions, whose 
product he uses exclusively. 


On the 12th of May, Andor Foldes 
started on his first post-war tour of 
Europe, where he will play in Lon- 
don, Paris, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden. On April 19th 
he and his wife, the writer, Lili 
Foldes, became American citizens. 


The American-born and entirely 
American-trained concert violinist, 
Patricia Travers, has been selected 
as the first artist to appear in Ger- 
many under a new program an- 
nounced by the civil affairs division 
of the Army. Miss Travers will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, the Munich Philhar- 
monic and the Frankfurt orchestras 
and in recital in all important cities 
in the American zone in Germany 
as well as in most cities in the Brit- 
ish and French zones. 


Claudio Arrau will tour in Pales- 
tine next season, making seven ap- 
pearances with the Palestine Phil- 
harmonic and playing seven recitals 
in Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem. 


At a most impressive concert at 
Carnegie Hall on April 29th, when 
five young pianists, regional win- 
ners, competed in the Rachmaninoff 
Fund Contest, Seymour Lipkin was 
named national winner, Gary Graff- 
man was named recipient of the 
special award, and Grace Harring- 
ton received honorable mention. 
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PROMPTLY. 
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“STERLING” Introducing LIFTON’S new 
MARK IN __ deluxe case line featuring 


INSTRUMENT extra wide genuine top 
CASES 


grain cowhide ends. Illus- 
trated are Gladstone cor- 
net and tenor saxophone 
cases. Note the modernis- 
tic solid brass locks, tail- 
ored top stitched cowhide 
post handles and dval tone 
tan covering. Lined with 
top quality erect pile plush. 
The finest cases available 
for quality instruments. 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION 


Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 
BY BEST ARRANGERS. Immediate shipment 
C.O.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 
and supply any music published. Preference 
to Union Members. Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


8 WEST 18th STREET. ° WEW YORK, WN. Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR GUITAR TECHNIQUE! 


Hy White (formerly guitarist with Woody 
Herman, NBC, Decco Records) is successfully 
teaching professionals by mail. Special courses 
— single string solo styles, “inside” chord forms 
such as 6 add 9, 13 flat 9th, flat Sth, etc. 
Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. A 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 1948 PORTABLE 


@eleste- SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL TONE IN MUSIC” 





Used by the World’s Greatest radio net- 
works and the leading symphony orches- 
tras, jazz bands and small combinations. 
Some of our new features include: New 
patented action, improved resonator 
chambers, chrome-plated and aluminum 
handles, adjustable lid, extended pedal 
and baseboard, etc. 


SIMONE BROS. 
Celeste Manufacturers 

1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 








HARD RUBBER 





B flat CLARINET MOUTHPIECES 
WITH CURVED TIP 
FACINGS: Numbers 2, 3, 3°, 4, 4°. 5, 6. 
Price: $10.00 —G. L. SPECIAL $12.00 — Postpaid 


SORRY, NO C. O. D.’s 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


G. LANGENUS, Ine., Drawer K, East Northport, N. Y. 





















FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 


in guitars 
basses 
cellos 
mandolins 
since 1890 


















SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 


Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . 


. REGISTER NOW!!! 


For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 


446 West 34th Street 


New York City 1, New York 








Also: Orchestra: 
Studies from 





— TRUMPET PLAYERS! !—— 


AT LAST, HERE IT IS! 


ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


COVERING A WIDE RANGE OF THE SYMPHONIC REPERTOIRE 


ee ee ee “peckton. Seek Bee 


Mahler, 


Handel, Prokofieff, 
ae ten Sineien, Suavinshy, Weber, and others. 


COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES, Each $2.50 


R. STRAUSS’ 


Works. 





INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


oho amen 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Borodin, Brahms, Debussy, Dukas, Dvorak, 
ee Sa enpaee. Schumann, 


$1.75 
R. WAGNER’s Operas & Concert Works, Vols. I & I, Each....$1.75 


REPORT OF THE 


TREASURER 


FINES PAID IN MARCH, 1948 


Allen, Wm, A. (Jimmie).......... $ 5.00 
Banbury, George E........ 35.00 





Barzie, Dan G.... 10.00 
Berger, Martin 20.00 
Berkel, Ronnie 40.00 
Black, John M.... 25.00 
Blair, Sherry ...... 35.00 
Boyer, Ivan Stanley 10.00 
Brand, Torris 10.00 
Brodt, Ralph . 25.00 
Clementi, Joe ...... 50.00 
Cooper, Howard 25.00 
DeLuca, Leonard 15 00 
Duda, Carl J.. 10.00 
Ernie, Val .. 25.00 
Essex, Leroy Theo. Teddy. 10.00 
Farrell, Leon ... 5.00 
Fiske, Ted .... 50.00 
Gray, Albert 5.00 
Heikell, Philip ........ e 10.00 
Hirons, Richard (Hiorns). 10.00 
Hughan, Tom ....... 25.00 
Kennedy, Thomas 5.00 
Kolor, Emil J. 25.00 
Krause, Joseph oe 100.00 
Lewis, James (Texas). 50.00 
Massengale, Burt 25.00 
Matthews, Geo. T. 20.00 
Matusewitch, Boris 25.00 
McCelvy, Robt. 10.00 
McLin, James .. 10.00 
Middlebrooks, Asbury ebticinntekes 25.00 
Mobley, James .. cies 25.00 
Moore, Audrey (Brew). ; 10.00 
Morganti, Albert (Dick) 25.00 
Owen, Merit W..... 10.00 
Payne, James E. 15.00 
Pitre, Wm. Joseph 10.00 
Polikoff, Herman 5.95 
Powrie, John J., Jr. 35.00 
Rose, Hilary 25.00 
Ross, Wm. C., Jr. 10.00 
Rummler, Frank . 50.00 
Sakellariou, A. ‘ 10.00 
Scoggin, Travis M. (Chic) 10.00 
Seaforth, George 5.00 
Smith, Max E... 10.00 
Spata, Amedio J. 

(refund applied) 29.55 
Sunzeri, Bud 75.00 
Traylor, Rudolph 10.03 
Ventura, Charles 90.00 
Wall, Henry E. 10.00 
Yuskanish, John 35.00 

$1,215.53 





CLAIMS PAID IN MARCH, 1948 








$2250 


BAND JACKETS 


WHITE - BLUE - TAN 
MADE OF TROPICAL FABRICS 











$2'750 


100% ALL - WOOL 


WHIPCORDS 





1693 Broadway 


SUPREME MEN'S SHOP 


New York City 










































Addison, Bernard S. $ 15.00 
Allen, Napoleon , 30.00 
Arands, Henry V. 67.50 
Baddeley, Jack 51.25 
Bartley, Dallas 25.00 
Bennett, Lloyd 25.00 
Black, John M. 4.50 
Blue Mirror. (Protested) 100.00 
Bothwell, Johnny 100.00 
Brand, Torris 60.00 
Brooks, Randy 15.00 
Buchman, Benjamin 5.00 
Burton, John A. 50.00 
Craig, Allan 16.00 
Dickerson, Matthew 100.00 
Drucker, Dave 8.00 
Ellington, Duke * 90.00 
Emerson, Tom 10.00 
Empire Hotel 157.50 
Essex, Leroy Theo. (Teddy) 3.75 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 

(Protested ) 200.00 
Forrest, Dell 15.00 
Funk, Larry 30.00 
LID 8 S550 scsbcnsdsediccosed 15.00 
I cscs cemscccssdodmenie 25.00 
Bs FEMI a... -nsnadscsovcsccesevess 50.00 
PS IIE. cncondsangndmonqsesse 25.00 
Hudson, Dean (refund app’d) 40.18 
BRURIOM, GOOCH «.....005.0660000.c0dec0 50.00 
SGM, TRAIT. occas. sviccccssceces. 10.00 
Jubalaires Quartet .................... 100.00 
ae me, 75.00 
0 ee Se 40.00 
Law, H. G. PEGE eee SOW Ae 713.53 
LOWERS, VOI ......02.00080cssccWsrseees 40.00 
RN TN acd once dbscteh onicecccesecniisébind’ 5.00 
Lodesich, George, JT................. 30.00 
Mack, Johnny ............. 39.00 
Mauro, A. G........ 300.00 


McMahon, Jess 











DRUMMERS 


The following items are a ‘“‘MUST”’ in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 











Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................ Pr. 1.75 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 

OID aac ccicoistiv te epnntiteinetcocrnicirtni Pr. 2.75 
Cabassos (sammbas) .....0:.c-cecccececseeecersecsneee Ea. 5.50 
Cabassos me am large, -hand-painted) Ea. 7.50 
Tubos Ea. 2.50 
*Claves ...... Pr. 1.25 

SMUD ~ <s. Biscccnsceee Ea 3.50 
Congas (hand-painted, length 26”......Ea. 17.50 
Wood Blocks (wooden) ............00..00--+- Ea. 1.50 
COON acca cceriseisremcesrosntnotn 95; 1.10, 1.25 
Timbales, metal — ‘neat, 

floor stand coeseeeeSt..35.00 


If it’s in the drum line we have it, 
can get it, or can repair it. 





Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 





Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





* 











WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 





@ Three octave scales and chords 





74 W. 30th ST. N.Y. 20. N.Y.C. FOR 


SOMETHING NEW 
For SAXOPHONE 


@ Aro octave ronge in ony scale 


@ Twelve scales in every key 
ey @ Fingerings above thigh F) 
@ Unusual chords 
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| Ruckle Reed Cases 


eS pti Pia eae * 


Transparent Plastic 
x92" x %” 
FOR 
4 Oboe Reeds 
3 Bassoon Reeds 
6 Clarinet Reeds 
4 Alto Sax Reeds 
4 Tenor Sax Reeds 
Reeds not included 
Priee $2.25 each 


At your dealer or 


RUCKLE REED CO. 


Beachwood Park, Warsaw, Ind. 

















MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces 
weor Prevents corrosion 

. keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standards of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 
it from your music deoler — 















FRANK HOLTON & CO 
ELKHORN WISCONSIN 





EQUIP YOUR ORCHESTRA WITH 
MANUS. A-JUST-ABLE COVERS 

ONG, G. NOMICAL 
Snappy on Stand 
DANCE SIZE, 7¥ax11. 
@ 3-incn Back, 50c Ea. 









MANUSCRIPT SIZE, 

@ 10x13, 3-inch Back 
: 70¢ Each 

SYMPHONY SIZE 

@ lixl4, d-inch Back 

90¢ Each - 

Instrument Labe! 

FREE 














inc 


ALFRED MUSIC CO 
145 Wes? 45tn St., New 


PLAYING 


for free booklet 
you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
Quick results. Practice effort mini- 
teachers and 


Yor« 













Pianists—Send 
showing how 


Ofdination, 
mized. Used by famous pianists, 


students. No obligation. 
Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 18-E, Covina, Cal. 


WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE”’ 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 
etercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in 

ing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 











Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. Sth St., Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 
MAY, 1948 








weelings Cartes 322i. ici: 75.00 
Morgan, Les 30.00 
Olman, Val 1.50 
Owen, Merit W. 11.35 
Palmer, Jack .............. 10.00 
Papa, Tony ....... 32.00 
Penton, Myrel (refund ‘app’d) 24.30 


Powell, Chris 50.00 
Ramos, Bobby 109.00 
Ranch, Harry 100.00 
Ray, Ernie 100.00 
Rich, Buddy 90.00 
Ritchie, Bob 81.26 
Riviera Club 750.00 
Rocco, Maurice : 200.00 
Robinson, Aldridge 7.00 
Rogers, Billie 50.00 
Rogers, Tommy 10.00 
Rossi, Joe 30.00 
Russell, Nina 20.00 
Schmidt, Lorton 75.00 
Scoggin, Chic 10.99 
Sherock, Shorty 40.00 
Sky, Al 12.50 
Smith, Max E. 6.00 
Sullivan, Joe M. 15.00 
Sutton, Paul 5.00 
Tanner, Elmo 100.00 
Teagarden, Jack 200.00 
Tenner, Joe . 250.00 
Thomas, Derby 25.00 
Thompson, Bill 10.00 
Tolly, Bob 25.00 
Valencia Ballroom 31.25 
Veliotes, John 10.00 
Walker, Kirby 90.00 
Weissman, Louis 25.00 
Young, Trummy 30.00 
Zanzibar, Inc. 500.00 


$6,069.3 
Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS 


Bakersfield, Calif., Local 263—Grant. Clayton, 
Abe Couts, Joe Deguili, Lonnie De La Cruz, How- 
ard (Red) Dorris, David Enriquez, Narciscio Her- 
nandez, Charles W. Jones, Augustina Kingi, Gen- 
eral W. Littleton, Syl McNinch, Jr., Harry A. 
Mullen, David Rivera, Jose Silva, Thomas Varner, 
Walter Ward, William O. Whipple, Oscar Lee 
Whittington, Sam Wilson, Richard Zachman. 
Maine, Local 768—Barrett E. New- 





Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Warren J. Schall, 
Alice Wagenbaur. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Albert 
drew Bagni, Mariano Salomon Bambalan, William 
C. Bates, Lawrence Berk, Leon Biganess, Sam 
Bittle, Charles A. Botticelli, W. Gerard Bottorff, 
Donald FE. Bryant, Anthony Bucci, John An- 
thony Buccini, Richard J. Buonopane, Richard 
Burgin, Joseph S. Burke, Thomas M. Calafato, 
Warren A. Caswell, Michael Cicchetti, Mary Lou 
Claffey, Anna F. Coffin, Dominic A. Costa, Donald 
Costa, Bernard Courtney, James DeCalogero, Ar- 
thur DeRosa, Edward R. DiFronzo, Charles Di- 
Perri, Raymond Dorey, Mayo Duca, Daniel Eugene 
Fata, Albert D. Fay, Allen Richard Fielding, 
James P. Foley, Ralph W. Ford, Robert I. Foster, 
Lester Goldston, Milton Goodmag, Ray Phillip 
Gould, Chester A. Gowell, Lila Diana Gross, John 
Everett Hildreth, Raphale Hillyer, Robert C. Hoff- 
man, Josephine M. Hunt, Helen Burgess Huxtable, 
Andrew A. Jacobson, Jorge Felipe Janer, Eugene B. 
Kassman, Ira Katkis, Esther R. King, Wallace 
Stanley Kirbi, Bernard Leon Krasow, George H. 
Lambert, James A. Lambert, J. Gregory Larkin, 
Leo Larkin, Kenneth A. Larson, George MacFar- 
Jane, David Maltzman, Max Marder, Octavius Mar- 
tinoli, Roger Stanley Mason, Vincent E. Matarese, 
Gus Mazocca, James McHale, John Grother Miles, 
R. W. Montgomery Jack Jacob Moss, Joseph 
Munda, James E. Murphy, Marvin A. Nigh, George 
J. Nowland, Thomas P. O'Donnell, Charlies Ter- 
race Paglinca, Warren J. Palmer, Virginia Ellen 
Parker, Danicl R. Pinkham, Jr., Catino Pistoni, 
Sidney Norton Ramin, Leo F. Reisman, Ottone M. 
Riccio, Ottolene E. Rivers, James E. Roche, Ale- 
jandro Rodriguez, Anthony Jerome Rossi, Hilbon 
F. Rowe, Morris Rubin, Joseph Ryan, William E. 
Santos, Henry A. Schooley, Jr., Rosario J. Scic- 
chitani, Donald Scott, Clarence T. Senna, Myron 
Daniel Shain, Wm. Ernest Shimmin, Ian McLaurin 
Shipley, James Stagliano, Armand N. Starita, 
Perley Stevens, Robert Hulen Stevens, Ralph P. 
Stigliani, Rico Tarquinio, William Ladd Thom- 
son, Angelo Todisco, Lourent J. Torno, Paul Tro- 
iani, Angelo S. Trovato, Bernard M. Tuttle, John 
Joseph Walsh, Thomas G. Walters, Frank E. Ward, 
Joseph H. Wasserman, Lois K. Weiner, Francis 
John Welcome, John J. West, Raymond Quentin 
Wilding-White, Herbert R. Wilkins, John T. Wil- 
liams, Claude Berkeley Williamson, Jr. 

Cedar Rapids, Yowa, Local 137—Robert J. 
Williams. 

Charlotte, N. C., Local 342—Frank E. Adams, 


Badgers, An- 

































Mrs. Jane Bartlett, Roy D. Baxter, Harry Blair, 
John Bobbitt, Guy Chesick, Herbert Diehl, Johnny 
Ferrell, Edward C. Flaherty, Robert P. Greene, 
Robey Howard, Raymond A. Jones, Joseph E, 
Lassiter, Harold W. Lemmond, Wm. E. Linker, 
John C. Moss, Carl Norket, James W. Pace, Rich- 
ard B. Penninger, James B. Plyler, Dewey G 
Price, Roy Rector, Frank O. Roberts, Jr., Carl Row- 
land, Alexander Simmons, Lonnie Smith, Josie L. 
Smith, Paul B. Starnes, Wm. L. Whisnant. 

Daytona Beach, Fla., Local 601—Max M. Fain, 
Phillip Malmberg, Claude W. Knott, Robert E. 
Ruland, Ervin Tharp, William E. Vest. 

East Aurora, N. Y., Local 366—Harry J. Drake, 
William S. Jenkins, Leo E. Leavers, Valentine N. 
Saviano, Ernest W. Schmidt, John De Stefano. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—William Kay. 


Fairmont, W. Va., Local 507—Robert L. Be- 
hanna, Izetta Cochran, Delmer Johnson, Allen 
Martin, Terrence> J. Millan, Walter LeRoy 
Moore, Gay Schwing, Robert L. Swisher, James 
Shaffer, Archie Thompson, Walter Tichnell, Ane 
drew Urban. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Phillip Albert, 


Ralph Annessi, Charles V. Barry, Felix Bolen, Ane 
thony Sambito, Ralph Sammet, Joseph Brasili, 
Frederick DiLucci, Earl Hart, Wm. J. Jamsa, Geo. 
E. Murdock, Louis Pandiscio, Santo Sciabarian, 
Tuure Tenander, Urho Silverberg. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Jack Allen, John 
P. Allen, Wm. D. Allen, John Allred, Edward 
Allsup, Clyde Amsler, Juanita Andrest, Clyde 
Baldschun, John Barnett, James Basham, John 
Benneson, Joe Bianchino, Wain Black, H. C. Blane 
chard, Omer Boggs, Mary J. Bowman, Jim 
Boyce, Dewitt Boyd, Bruce Branson, A. J. Buhte 
man, Shirley Campbell, Michael Carll, Ban Chare 
tier, Earl Childers, Leonard Childers,- Earl A. 
Chinn, Patricia Cloud, Joseph Clyde, Eugene 
Crabb, Milford Crabb, Irma Crall, Chas. Craw- 
ford, Russell Crowell, Betty Lee Curth, Paul Dan- 
ielson, Roy Davis, Claude Denney, George Devine, 
Geo. Drakes, Pat Dunn, Mildred Edwards, Robert 
Estes; Frank Fendorf, Rich. Finnell, Virgil Fisher, 
Joe Fisk, J. F. Fleenor, Robert Forman, Jane 
Foster, Allen Fox, Lowell Froman, Mabel George, 
Leo Gilbertson, John Gillam, Pat Giunta, Joseph 
Hall, Joe Harris, Ray Heikes, Leon Hinkle, Jr., 
Carl Howe, James Isleib, Clarence Johnson, Eu- 
gene Jones, M. A. LaFluer, Vera Lane, Wm. Lar- 
son, Ray Laughlin, Lionel Lile, Jaery Loman, 
W. E. McCormick, Mickey McCoy, Cliff McDonald, 
Dean McKenzie, John Mahoney, Allen Massey, 
W. D. Mather, Paul Mayhugh, Pat Mazza, Fred 
Meek, Gladys Mehring, Carl B. Metz, Clyde 
Miller, Glenn Miller, Marie Mills, Al Mischlick, 
Eldon Morris, Ray Mueller, Roy Nooner, Ernest 
Peck, L. A. Peterson, Anthony Poppa, Wayne 
Price, Cosima Ramano, Rich. Robinson, Chas. 
Rogers, James Sanders, John Scholtz, Mrs. Fred- 
rick Shaw, Kenneth Shaw, Jimmy Small, Elwood 
Stansbury, Edward Storey, Dale Streep, Eugene 
Thomas, Charles Van, David Van Vactor, A. T. 
Vickery, Wm. Viner, Kenneth Welch, Herbert 
Wescoat, Edward Wessly, Mildred Wessley, Lloyd 
Whiteside, Howard Wiard, Frank Wilson, Walter 
L. Williams, G. D. Winkler, Harold Wood, David 
Young, Richard Zimmar. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jack Leifheit. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Alfred M. Leth- 


boe, William B. Murray, Robert M. Ritchie, 
E. B. (Woody) Schimmel, Raymond Vasquez, 
Frank L. Wales, Joseph L. Zingale. 


Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Francis Ashley, 
Richard Cary, Charles Gilbert, Charles Jefferson, 
Leon Phinney, Eugene Raijpalt. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Wm. C. Randall. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—George Ramsey. 

Montreal, Canada, Local 406—Jean Paul Cadieux, 
Jean Guy Canatara, Leo Caron, David Clayman, 
Henri Cote, Wm. Arthur Johnston, Floyd James 
Jones, Val Stevens, Damien Lalonde, Henri Lau- 
zon, Jerry Lemay, Hugh Lynch, Gerald Miller, 
Frank Joseph Monohan, Stanley Morris, James B. 
Peppy, Alexander William Poole, Katherine 
Schultze, Paul Richard Valiquette, Raymond 
Thomas Powers, Darwin Whitlock. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Jack Cald- 


well, Charles E. Caudle, Ellen Decker, James E. 
Emery, Genevieve D. Greene, Lawanna M. Hard- 
ing, Charles R. Huff, Wm. McDonald Jackson, 


Philip C. Johns, Douglas Johnston, Richard A. Le- 
Verne, Rosemary A. Lurie, Thomas W. Mauldin, 
Maurice L. Morton, Robert R. McCombs, Carroll 
J. Ruckett, Jr., Robert F. Taylor, G. G. (Buddy) 
Rice, R. R. (Dick) Reinhart, Trulan C. Wilder 
(Hiram Higsby). 


Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Frank Alfaro, Wesley 


AVEDIS 


ZILDJIAN 


GENUINE 


TURKISH CYMBALS 


Avedis ZILDJIAN 


9 FAYETTE STRE 


Compart 


NORTH QUINCY MASS 












ALPHA’S 


AUTHENTIC LATIN-AMERICAN 


PRICE, 75c EACH 
La Mulata Tomasa (Rumba) 
By L. Quintero 
Temor (Bolero)...........s0sssseree ..By A. Gil 
Rumba Royal (Rumba)..By E. DeTorre 
Caminito de tu Casa (Merengue) 
By J. A. Hernandez 
A Night in Rio (Choro-Samba) 
By R. Romero 
Josephina (Guaracha)..By L. Quintero 
Tango Verde (Tango)....By R. Romero 
Rumba Tambah (Rumba) 
By R. Hernandez 
Arroyando (Conga)......By L. Quintero 
Good Neighbor (Marcha)..By G. Vandt 
ALPHA MUSIC, INC. 
(The House of Latin-American Music) 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22,N. Y. 
PLaza 3-2789 








































ARE YOU ANNOYING OTHERS 
WITH YOUR PIANO PRACTICE? 


Use MAYO’S MUTING DEVICE which en- 
ables you alone to hear your practicing. Easily 
attached or detached without harming mech- 
anism. State grand, upright, or spinet and 
send $5.00 for silencer and full instruction. 
Guaranteed Money Back 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Tuner.Technician 
1120 Latone St., Phila. 47, Pa. Dept. 004 



















When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the “International Musician” 








PRICE $2.50. 


A “Baron Manuscript Series.”’ 


Just Published ... 
“Orchestra Passages for Trumpet” 


Volume I of difficult passages from the symphonic reper- 
toire from all the most famous works 
and modern composers. With helpful annotations by 
Rene and Roger Voisin of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Volumes 2, 3 and 4 in Preparation. 


“This book is a MUST in preparing yourself for auditioning.” 


the -=lassic 


Order from your local dealer or: 


M. BARON CO., 8 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Humes & Berg Mig. Co., Inc. 
525 W. 76th St.. Bldg. 5, Chicago, ML 














Learn a Profitable 


TRADE 


Musical Instrument Repair 
Mechanics Are In Demand 
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All modern jump, ballad, Latin- 
American, chord, etc. Variety of 
tunes oad for each type. ONLY 
BOOK OF IS KIND. Order direct. $2.00. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ’ 
L. GUPTILL 

4435 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ATTENTION, MUSICIANS! 
linayse Tour Toots and Lips 

N For Wind Instruments 
This booklet contains new ideas 


false including irritation of tissue and 
suction, $1.50. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Write to Prof. A. Virciglio, 2412 Frenchmen 
St., New Orleans 19, La. 











Walter Harris, John Hawk, Genevieve Hering, 
Harold Higgins, Warren Huettelmaier, Martha 
Jones, Richard Lively, Harold Madsen, Sam 
giamele, Glen Miller, Anne Mondt, Betty Jane 
Fetter, Fanny Morrison, Ross Nichols, Richard 
Nivison, Vince Ochs, Harold Pace, Donald Perry, 
Bernard Peters, Rex Presicy, Bennie Pugsicy, Joyce 
Ralph, Ralph Reznicek, Donald Retz, Chester 
Richardson, Dominic (Don) Romeo, Faith Abbott 
Schouch, Allan Skeen, Wesley Soland, Earl 
Sprinkle, Chas. Steinbaugh, Harold Strong, —_ 
Swanson, Merwin Tilton, Joe Urbancc, 
Wiesner, Joseph Zito, Ernest Young. 

Peoria, Ul, Local 26—james E. Ardis, Lee B. 
Brown, William H. Call, C. Elmer Coulter, Pearl 
A. Dompier, Roy R. Evans, David E. Hammer, 
Elmer Hay, Theodore Hinkle, Thomas D. Horn- 
back, Lioil L. Lahman, Marion L. Langan, Charles 
R. Long, Dean Miller, Ward Netsell, Paul E. 
Quick, Robt. M. Whalton, Jr., . 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Celestine B. 
Daniels, Sidney Gabin, Nelson Griffith, Mary M. 
Griffin, Lester Hodges, Jacob B. Hocker, James F. 
Jones, John C. Jones, Fred Redente, Kenneth 
Stuart, B. Eisenstein, Howard Dexter. 

St. Louis, Mo., Local 197—John Albert, William 
Baskerville, Wendell Atkins, Pressley Barge, Ruth 
Bragg, Birk Brazier, Clifton Byrdlong, Alex Cald- 
well, Robert Danzig, James Dinwiddie, Otterman 
English, David Fieler, Ernest Franklin, Yvonne 
Ghoston, Jewel Gilbert, Hershell Gilleyan, Sam 
Granderson, Earl Griggs, Jerome Jackson, Kenneth 
Johnson, Harold Johnson, Roger Jones, James 
Johnson, James Keeton, James Ledbetter, Charles 
Kirksey, Donald Logan, Robert Miller, Oliver 
Mitchell, Rudy Morrison, Charles Moten, Joseph 
Murphy, Richard Outlaw, Alonzo Peters, Charles 
Perry, William Pollard, Gene Ray, George Ray- 
ners, Edward Sanders, Johnny Shaw, Carey Terry, 
Calvin Thomas, Lloyd Thompson, Joe Upchurch, 
Leroy Vickman, Charles Walker, Ruben Walker. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Clyde Roberts. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Charles M. Knight, 
Donald L. Meyers, Margaret S. Peterson, Fred 
Smith, Herb Teesise, Russel Whalen, William 

len. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Joseph Souza. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 286—Albert Bell, Vera Cole, 
Wm. Gilmore, Jon. C. Hendricks, Robert John- 
son, Delbert Lee, Clifford Vrantley, Virtrance 
Taylor, Wm. McGee, Timmy Jackson, Ophia 
Thompson, Herbert Archer. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Wm. An- 
drew, Ernest Ascott, Clarence Balcon, David W. 
Barnes, M. Beaulieu, Colin Bell, Donald J. Black- 
burn, R. W. Bond, Audre Bourne (Audrey Ficid- 
ing), Geo. Bourne, Myrtle Bowman (Coulson), 
Victor Brooker, Robt. Byrnes, Geo. Caldough, 
Robt. Campbell, Tommy Cinnamon, Kenncth 
Cocklin, Vincent Corcoran, Bill Crampton, John 
J. Crooke, Teddy Davidson, A. R. Devitt, Doris 
Dowler, Robt. Emerson, Lloyd Evans, Maitland 
Parmer, L. J. Fowke, Neil Garland, Carl P. Giei- 
ser, Cyril Glyde, Reg. Godden, Nathan Goodman, 
David Grant, Marian Grudeff, Fritz Grundland 
(Freddy Grant), Harry Grupstein (King), Claude 
Haddock, Robert S. Hately, Stan F. Henshaw, 


Fred Hill, Dorothy Hobson, Gren Hobson, Omer 


ea ae eee © Miller. 
Norristown, Pa., Local 341—Dr. Jeno Donath, 

Edward Pienkowski Hicks. 

naa Neb., Local 70—Jack Sacca, Nuncio De 
uro. 
Quincy, Ill, Local 265—Maurice Menge. 


—— 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Robert K. Haas, Louis 

Cirignano, James C. Wolfe, Edmund L. Sunday, 

G. Reeves, Gene Hammers, Harold O. Mar- 

tin, Walter C. Erickson, James W. McGary, Wil- 

liam L. Christian, Wilbur D. en Waymon 

Atkinson, Jr., Robert E. Cone, Harry N. Tanner, 
Arthur P. Seyler. 

Baraboo, Wis., Local 327—Jack Kucher, Jr. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Gregory Phillips. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—R. W. Montgomery, 
Rudy Liberatore, Larry Cooper, Julio Mazzocca, 
Louis Siagel, Warren Beauchemin, Peter Hetcrilla, 
Gerald Edward Howorth, Lewis Reed, Joseph Man- 
gone, Harry Miller, Carl Nappi, Pat Nero, Jennie 
tahl. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Max Melton, 
George Vicko, Jake Klimo, James Kuta. 

Chicago, Ull., Local 10—Anton C. Hellstern, 
George Navarre, Charles H. Canode, John A. 
Bothwell, Ronald Galli, Sara M. Battles, Jobn 
Rader (Bob Sand), Joe Norman Sandoval, Richard 
(Manzel) Vogt, Gus L. Stanley, Benjamin Siegel, 
Walter C. Barr, John Zaumeyer, Lois B. Hulsman, 
Boyde (Raeburn) Raben, Durant S. Richardson, 
Ed. Wiggin, Robert R. Duna, Albert (DeMarco) 
Lacey, Lewis Littlejohn, Helen E. Smith, Troy 
Th Peter Lightfoot, James M. Cosby, wil- 
berforce Gilliam, Freddie "Crutchfield, Edward I. 
Simpson, Robert H. Jackson, Jr., James Holloway, 
William T. Gise, Robert C. Smith, Herbert L. 
Almo. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Robert Ramon Flianik, 
Donald Lowe, Andrew Ballog, Joseph C. Caputo, 
Robert L. Evans, Philip Heikell, Harry John Bar- 
noff, Frank W. Jencen, Joe Armenti, John Nitu 
Ballog, Mildred Roberts Froelich, Carlton W. 
Fuller, Leonard Kowalczyk, Aldine (Yodeling 
Slim) Morris, John Pavlik, Don Regal, Fred 
Sharp, Jack Upson, Raymond Javorcky, John 
Mezey, William T. Rabbitts, John C. Yurgelis 
(Lew York). 

Danville, Ill., Local 90—Walter Cullum, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Joseph Angelucci, An- 
thony Asaro, Ellsworth L. Carle, Marion DeVeta, 
Dorothy French, Harry Gray, Evelyn J. Haire, 
Paul Henneberger (Paul Henri), Michael Guy 
Karshnock, William Gilbert Massengale, Bryant A. 
Nathaniel, James J. Sica, Erman Terry, Dale 
Wheaton, Clarence J. Tobias. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Local 717—Raymond Ray- 
mer, Claude H. White. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Morris Gluckowski, 
Ross Amelio, Philip D. Coullo, Steve Mudrick, 
Wilham Becker. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—William Rapoza, 
Joseph C. Rego. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Dewey Yandell. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—Jack Newcomer, Gor- 
don Cole, Jr. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Henry A. Cresse. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—William J. Riley. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Charles Rosano, 
A. Allen Amenta, Irving Lerner, Stanley Dzik. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Reuben Semrau, 
Carlton Rieckhoff, Lola Smith (Mrs. Rieckhoff), 
Gene Merrill, Sam Falbo, Willert Kaliebe. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Marlin I. Ting- 


vold, Merton J. Floe. 
Local 406—John M. Cooke, 








B. Hoover, Honore Hubicki, Stanley J. H Ib 
Fred Kelly, Robt. Kelly, Terry Kennett, Weldon 
Kilburn, John Knight, Nathan Korn, Vic Leach, 
Beth Lipkin, Basil Lismore, Glen McDonald, Alex. 
McDonnell, R. McGall, Gordon MacArthur 
(Den Gordon), Daphne MacFarlane, Hugh Mac- 
Master, Samuel Margolian, Stewart Mason, Dorothy 
Merrall, Jeanne Metcalfe, Peggy Moreland, G. 
Moschetti, W. A. (Bub) Muir, Edw. Nardilli, Vic- 
tor Nardilli, Donald Nash, Harry O'Grady, Geo. 
Parsons, Jeanette Pass-Goldhar, Tony Peleshok, Ivan 
B. Perkins, Robt. Powell, Wm. R. Prestic, Wm. 
Pudifin, Audrey Pyne, Jas. S. Reid, Lucile 
Reuben, Muriel Reuben, Harvey Robb, Vivien 
Roberts, Donald Rosenhagen, Thos. Ross, Anna 
Russell, Mickey Ryan, Douglas Salmon, Cyril 
Sawyer, Ronald Senkow, Ben Seth, Derek Shaw, 
Helen Shklar, Minna Shklar, Olga Shklar, Stella 
Shklar, Harold Shuttleworth, Mark Sinden, Ber- 
nard Smith, Ivan Specht, Frank W. Stephens, Clif- 
ton H. Stewart, Jack Townsend, Watson Vaughan, 
Jos. Walmsley, Joe Walters, Stan Wilson, Jean 
Wood, Henry Wright, Tom Young, Wm. R,. 
Young. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Rene Bates, 
Glen Stainbrook, Richard Wiltrout. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Joseph J. Adgate, 
Ansil J. Dailey? Floyd Kellison, Bernard G. Mc- 
Cord, John H. Schneider, Jr., Gordon Summers, 
Joseph Cutry, Robert Deline, Richard G. Murphy, 
John (Navitsky) Newton, Robert Shaw. 





EXPULSIONS 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Donald H. Bryce, James 
A. Pope (King Porter), Blanche B. Anderson, Rob- 
ert Thomas Chester. 

Lehighton, Pa., Local 659—Irving Bishop, Don- 
ald W. Collins, Ernest E. Eckert, Paul T. 
Geiger, Blaine Gerhard, Rolland Handwerk, Clair 
B. Hill, Gerald J. Jackson, Jr., Louis G. Kindred, 
Jack Mayes, Horace Mertz, John Milkowich, Wil- 
liam F. Nemetz, Clark Saurwine, Robert W. 
Smith, Peter E. Steigerwalt, Richard Xander. 

Les Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Maurice Menge. 


Canada, 

Jeanne Dufresen, Leslie Hoffman, Louis Mitchell. 
New Haven, Conn., Local 234—Blaache Raisen. 
New York, N. Y., Local 802—Charles R. Bate- 

man, Arthur Bruckman, Seamon Burr, Torris 

Brand, John A. Bothwell, Frank Culley, James 

Duke, Melvin Dutchkin, Helen Druke, Angel Luis 

Evertez, Baldwin Ford, Frank Hollins, Ernest 

Robert Moore, Al. Lombardi, Leo Mosely, Kalman 

Makula, Albert Mogul, Salvatore F. Pulice, John 

J. Perrigan, Franklin A. Phelan, Benno Rabinof, 

Sylvia Smith Rabinof (Sylvia Smith), Seymour 

Schachner, Walter H. Schoenweis, Alphonso Stro- 

ther, Philip Springer, James A. Tripilicata, Geo. 

Thomas. 


Peoria, Ul., Local 26—Dale E. Nelson, J. David 
Chase. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local 274—William Payne, 
Gerald K. Porter, David B. Simms, William L. 
Smith, Earl Stark, Forrest Sykes, Jack Van Dyke, 
Walter Williams, Wilbur Wilson. 

Pittsburg, Kan., Local 452—Lonnie Robertson. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Donald J. Gutekunst, 
Pauline M. Hoffert, Ray L. Weidner. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—Marjorie Hartley. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Clifford N. Pelton, 
J. Donovan Lee, William G. Hulwi. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Robert Richter, 
Frank Greenleaf. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Anita S. Graham, 
Wes Cope. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Wm. J. Dusel, Ver- 
non Thompson. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—Catherine O. Reinke. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Eileen Doug- 
las, Miss M. Madgett, Fred D. Roy. 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—John A. Sever- 
ance. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Melvin 
Kirschling, Don Schannoch, B. T. Ziegler. 

Wichita, Kan., Local 297—Fred E. Brown, Rob- 
ert J. Hunter, James E. Powers. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Rudolph Vv. Ur- 
soleo (Buddy Lammano), on H. Shales, Jr., 
Paul Cooney, Price E. Hun 

York, Pa., Local 472—John E. Hallett. 





Composers & Arrangers 


Send for Chart showing range, pitch of 
each note on all instruments, as com- 

with the piano. Key relations, 
etc., enabling one to score in all Keys, 
accurately. ESSENTIAL and VALUABLE 


Charts explain everything neces- 
sary to make effective arrangements. 
Sent postpaid for $2.00. Intere: 

effective HO! lessons on Ar. 
ranging and other routine subjects, 


Details on request. 


FRANK MORSE 
4612 Park Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md, 











OVER 1,000 ————— 
Professional GUITAR Chords 
EASILY MASTERED 


Earn more money, develop broad chord knowl- 
edge with CHORD-O-MATIC 5-Way Modern 
Chord System. Book Better Jobs . . . be in 
demand. ACT NOW. COMPLETE, $1.00, 


TREBB SALES, 1761-B Hamilton, Lorain, Ohio 








LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 
Complete Course by 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 


Course includes necessary tools, lec 
ture-beat recording and text book. 


TOTAL COST $50. Pay as you learn. 
For full details write 


KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 


AL PORCIN®O 
featured with STAN KENTON 
is a trumpet student of 

CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 

















AT LIBERTY 


(Continued from page forty-siz) 


AT LIBERTY—Steel guitarist doubles guitar (clec- 
tric), sings Hawaiian and popular songs; Local 
— nice appearance, reliable; wishes to join trio 
small « jon kends; single engage- 
> fre Abe Kolumpus, 526 Tinton Ave., Bronx 
55, N. Y. MElrose 5-1247. 
AT LIBERTY—Bassoonist desires position for 
summer months; thoroughly experienced, excel 
lent references; will travel anywherc; have fine 
Heckel bassoon. Box B, International Musician, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, N. J 
AT LIBERTY—String bass, Local 802, experienced 
with popular dance music, desires steady week- 
end or single engagement with small or large 
orchestra; neat appearance, good character; read 
or fake. Fred Rago, 136 llth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-3003. at 
AT LIBERTY—Trombonist, age 20, cight years’ 
experience, read well, fake, fine tone; reliable, 
good character, union; location or travel; prefer 
dance band. Lawrence J. Danza, 805 Oakland 
Road, Roanoke 12, Va. VA 2-1148. 
AT LIBERTY—Society drummer, play timbales, 
cut a show, also have a solid beat; union, de- 
pendable, presentable appearance, free to go any- 
where, good character and sober. Address Drum- 
mer, Yo first floor, 20-29 Himrod St., Ridgewood 
Y. 























AT LIBERTY—Bass, plenty experience dance, con- 

cert, Latin music; worked name bands; must 
locate in or near state of Washington; will accept. 
anything, music or industry; member Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write D. Cooke, 6534 German- 


town Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Girl drummer, age 19 (white), 
can read and fake music; has had experience; 
would like to go away for the summer. Write 
Jean Dougherty, 22 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Y Mrs. R. Harvey. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, plenty solid, society and 
agers 3 cut show, union; dependable, neat, 
sober, and of good character; go BS nag Write 
Drummer, % Local 802, A. F. M., 1267 Sixth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Two 26-year-old college students, 
sober, want place together if possible; if not, 
OK, ‘too; alto, clarinet, flute; other plays bass 
fiddle; read, fake; prefer resort in East. Paul 














De Francis, 33 14th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, lowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 


Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Hoshor, John 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, owner 
Club, El Cajon. 


“345” 


ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 


Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
PINE BLUFP: 


Arkansas State College 
Clark, Stanley 
Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 

Rodgers, Edw. T 

BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 

BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

COMPTON: 

Vi-Lo Records 

FRESNO: 
Plantation Club, 

Owner. 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

Dempster, Ann 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 


MAY; 1948 


Joe Cannon, 





“DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
Wrightman, Neale 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 

Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Quodbach, Al., Manager, 
Granada Club. 

Royal Record Co. 

Tonkins, Irvan ‘*Van"* 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 

MANTECA: 

Kaiser, Fred 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 

OAKLAND: 

Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 

OCEAN PARK: 

Frontier Club and Robert Moran 

ORLAND: 

Gates, C. W., Manager, 

Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Fox, Eddie 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SANTA A 
Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 
SHERMAN OAKS: 

Redwood Village, Ozzie Kraft 

and Lee Gilson, Owners. 
YREKA: 


Palace 


Legg, Archie 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD: 


Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Small, Daniel C. 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 


Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie's 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, lek 
Leshnia Max 
Macomba Club 


Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, irving Miller, Max 


Leshnick dnd Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Shanghai Restaurant, and Max 
Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

White House Hotel, 

Leo Kadoff, Mgr.-Dir. 

Wit's End Club, R. R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 

ORLANDO: 

Longwood Hotel, 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunbrock, Larry 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


Maximilian 


PALM BEACH: 


Monaco’s Restaurant and 
Frank Monaco 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


PENSACOLA: 


Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 

National. Orchestra Syndicate 


of Top Hat 


RIVIERA BEACH: 


Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TAMPA: 

Junior Woman’s Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

Williams, Herman 

GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren'’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 

MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

SAVANNAH: 


Club Royale, and Al Remler, 
Owner. 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 


VIDALIA: 


Pal Amusement Co, 


. IDAHO 


COEUR D’ALENE: 


Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 


LEWISTON: 


Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


POCATELLO: 


Reynolds, Bud 


and Associated 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 

James R. McKinney 

CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 

“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine’, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

Novask, Sarge 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 

Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941". 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 

Tony’s Lounge, Anton Brazos, 
Prop. 


EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 


LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High §chool. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON+BLOOMINGTON: 
Mackinaw Dells Park and 
Earl Thompson, Owner. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


Ann 


Theresa, Prop., 


1OWA 


BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Manager 
Rainbow Gardens. 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
WHEATLAND: 
Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Park 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stwart, Ray 
PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 
Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON: 


LOUISVILLE: 
Greenwell, Allen V., Prop., 
Greenwell's Nite Club 
Iroquois Gardens, and Messrs. 
McDonald & Pope, Owners. 
Shelton, Fred 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
Bookers’ License 261! 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 


Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 
Weil, R. L. 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 


MONROE: 
Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 
Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, Milt Delmas, 
Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Riley, Billy 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 
SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 
E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epstein, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 

Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 
BRADSHAW: 

English Supper Club, Ed. De 

Waters, Prop. 
CUMBERLAND: 

Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 

Manager. 
FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, 
Owner 
FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse — 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 
One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


Albert Repsch, 





H. Mcllvaine, president. 


Lounge 
Grace, Max L, 
McIlvaine, James H. 
Mouzon, George 
Snyder, Sennesl. Boston 
Amusement Co. 
Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
Bookers’ License 150. 
Sunbrock, aa and his 
Rodeo Show. 


Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyéke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
REVERE: 
Della Porta, Joseph J., 
Rollaway Ballroom. 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
CERESCO: 
Smith, R. W., and 
Mar-Creek Inn. 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 
Ammor Record Company 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 


die’s), and Al Wellman, 

Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 

Sam and Louis Bernstein, 

Owners. - 
Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sum, Imperial Club 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Daniels, James M. 
Frolics Lounge 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 
San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 
Savoy Promotions, and Howard 
G. Pyle. 
Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 
Victory Supper Club, M. Jones, 
Owner. 
FLINT: 
Carpenter, E. M., 
Terrace Gardens. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
JACKSON: 
Paul Bacon Sports Eat., Inc. 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr., 
Palomar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
MARQUETTE: 
Loma Hand Mrs. Carl Tonells 
SISTER LAK: 
Rendezvous Bow! and Gordon 
J. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 


Mgr., 


Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 


Nybo, Operator. 
. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 


_ ST. PAUL: 


Fox, S. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 






















Oper., Club 


James, C 
ag Society, 


ies, 
Brown a oe 
D’Agostino, Sa 
Four Hundred “Club, Mac Barn- 
holtz, Oper. 


MONTANA 


FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 

Moist, Don 
REARNEY: 

Field, H. B., Mgr., 
OMAHA 


EI Morocco Club 

Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 

Rosso, Charles 


1733 Club 


EB) Rancho Vegas Hotel, and 
Sanford D. Adler. 


f 
Pittman Hotel, and Jimmy 
Coroncos. 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JACKSON: 
Gray's Inn, Eddie Nelson, 
Employer. 


NEW JERSEY 


Applegate's Tavern, and A. J. 
Applegate, Employer. 
Atlantic City Art League 
, George, Operator, 
Passa’s Morocco Restaurant. 


, Harvey 
Morocco ‘Restaurant, Geo. Passa 
and Geo. Danzier, Opers. 
CAMDEN: 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY: 
Mayflower Casino, 
Charles Anderson, Operator. 


CLIFTON: 
Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 
PARK: 


KEANSBURG: 
Callahan, Joseph 
Florham Park Country 
and Jack Bloom 


LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. a 
LONG BRANCH: 
rt, A., Owner, 
Blue Room. 


MONTCLAIR: 
oe = yh oma Corporation and Moat- 
Thos. Haynes, 


Club, 


The Chatterbox, Inc., 
Ray DiCarlo. 
ARK: 
Blue Mirro?, Max Franks, 
Owner. 
Coleman, Melvin 
Hall, Emory 


Harvis, Earl 


Jones, Carl W. 
“Panda, Danicl Straver 


Riverview Casine 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SEASIDE HEIGHTS: 
Hoffmann House, August C. 
Hoffmann. 
SEASIDE PARK: 
Red Top Bar, William Stock, 
Employer. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeanette 
Leigh, Stockton 


SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 


TRENTON: 
Laramore, J. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 
Kessler, Sam 
Lang, Arthur 
New Abbey Hotel 
New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Ausable Chasm Hotel, Louis 
Rappaport, Owner 
Hotel Ausable Chasm, and Nat 
Antler and Eliot Steurer. 
BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Santoro, E. J. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Graymont, A. C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Morris, Philip 
Puma, James 
Reade, Michael 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 
BUFFALO: 
McKay, Louis 
Nelson, Art 
Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
Rush, Charles E. 
CAIRO: 
The Hut 


2 
Terrace, Cark Del 


Starlight 
Vincent Formi- 


Tufo 
cella, Props. 
ELBRIDGE: 
Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 
C. Demperio. 
PLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 
Churs, Prop. 
GLEN SPEY:. 
Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 


Irene 


GLENS FALLS: 
Halfway House, a Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 


Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION: 
Camp Lakeland, A. Cohen, 
Manager. 
HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, uel 


J 


TTHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE HUNTINGTON: 


Green Acres Hotel 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 


Owner. 

Hotel Shiesinger, David Shie- 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 


West End Hotel 


MT. VERNON: 


Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 


NEW LEBANON: 


Donlon, Eleanor 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander. connected 
with “Bright Lights’’. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

Cotton Club 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fetchit, Stepin 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen's Union. 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S, 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Mascon, Char 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McKenny, Torrey T. 

Meserole, Ed. P. 

Montello, R 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray's 

Neill, William 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Prince, Hughie 

Rappaport, Louis 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies"’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326. 

Sondi, Mattie 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 


Watson, Deck, and the 
Brown Dots. 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 


Com- 


NIAGARA FALLS: 


Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 


Valenti, Sam 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 


Fretto, Joseph 

Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 

Silverman, Harry 

SOUTH FALLSBURG: 

Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 

Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 


and Operators. 
Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Casablanca, and Samuel J. 
Genovese, Prop. 


Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Resewerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 

CHARLOTTE 


3 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 


Jones, M. P. 
DURHA: 


Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 


Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


ASHTABULA: 
Blue Skies Cafe 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Biack, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 









Overton, Harold 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 


. Larry 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 


CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 


Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Monaco's Restaurant, and 

Frank Monaco. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles. Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
FINDLAY: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 


TOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
VILLE: 
Noll, Carl 


Bondurant, Harry 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker's License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 


TOLEDO: : 
Dutch Village, Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
A. J. Hand ers’ License 3402. 
J » Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius Rothe, Otto 
Nightingale, Homer ‘ — bn 
ITTSB 3 
a Anania, Flores 
Reid _* jacry Ficklin, Thomas 
escer, Sam Matthews, Lee A., and New 
ZANESVILLE: Artist Service, Bookers’ Li 
Venner, Pierre cense 2521. 
Reight, C. H. 
OKLAHOMA ae 
ADA: POTTSTOWN: 
Hamilton, Herman mh » Mrs: Irma 
a Hotel Ballroom, and Nally, Bernard 
it 7 SLATINGTON: 
Gene Norris, Employer. Flick, Walter H. 
MUSKOGEE: STRAFFORD: 
Gutire, John A., M P Walter 





Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Holiday Ina, 
Louis Strauch, Owner 
Louis’ Tap Room, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
Southwestern Attractions and 
Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 
The 29 Club, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 


TULSA: 
Angel, Alfred 


McHuat, Arthur 

Moana Company, The 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Guinn, Otis 
BERWYN: 

Main Line Civic Light Opera 

Co., Nat Burns, Director. 

BIRDSBORO: 

Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRYN MAWR: 

Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 


Reindollar, Harry 


CLARION: 


Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 


DEVON: 


Jones, Martin 


DONORA: 


Bedford, C. D. 


UPPER DARBY: 

Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Peter, Mgr., 

Washington Cocktail Lounge. 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Circle Hotel and James Pinella 

Pennella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 

Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PORTSMOUTH: 
Cahsman Ballroom, 
Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 
St. Laurent Cafe, 
Victor St. Laurent, Prop. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., 

The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 

MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 

ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 

SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Silver Slipper, and Mr. 
McDonald, Owner. 
NASHVILLE: 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 
El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, 


Mgr., 


Promoter 


Jail 
























Whiting, 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, S 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. 
WA: 
MAPLE VA 
Rustic In: 
TACOMA: 
Dittbenne: 
King, Jan 


WES’ 


BLUEFIELD 
Brooks, L: 
pson 

' 


Club Con, 
Owner. 


Corey, La 
Hargreave 
White, Er 
MORGANT( 
Atomic In 
Niner 
Leone, T¢ 
Morgant 


Wi 
















cau 


, Prop. 
m. Clore, 


d Trianon 


held 
20. 


Inc. 

. and 
igr. 

f Creative 
au, Book- 


and New 
ykers’ Li- 


er, 


| Lounge. 
es Pinella 


Prop. 


Prop. 


INA 


illie and 


a 


Score Productions and oper- 
ators of “‘Sawdust and Swing- 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 
CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
WORTH: 
Airfield Circuit 
Bowers, J. W., also known as 
Bill Bauer or Gret Bourke. 
Carnahan, Robert 
Coo Coo Club 
famous Door and Joe Earl, 


GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 
HENDERSON: 

Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 

Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 

Club Plantation 

Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 

Ryan, A. L. 


PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
gon Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Moore, Alex 
Rocking M Dude Ranch and 
J. W. Lee Leathy. 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


WACO: 
Peacock Club, 

E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass. 
WICHITA FALLS: 


Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 
VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA: 

Dove, Julian M., Capitol 

Amusement Attractions. 
Puller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Kay, Bert, Owner, “‘The Barn” 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 


Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 


Trop. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Whiting, R. D. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 


Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 
MAPLE VALLEY: 


Biabenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 


Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 

Corey, LaBabe 

Hargreave, Paul 

White, Ernest B. 

ANTOWN: 

Atomic Inn and Leonard 
Niner 

Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 


WISCONSIN 
MRADLEY 


Jim's Tastee Camp, 
James Gough. 


EAGLE RIVER: 


on. A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allen 
. Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 
ILLE: 


sia" 


The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 


AY, 1948 


Lee, Don, and * inskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 


HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil’s 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
HURLEY: 
Show Boat, and 
D. Matrillo, Prop. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 
MILWAUKEE: 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
PLATTEVILLE: 
Kelly, C. P. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Arcadia Ballroom, 

Meserole, Owner 
Archer, Pat 
Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack ‘Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 

Owner. 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 

Staples, Owner 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 

Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 

dent, Washington Aviation 

Country Club. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 

Hoffman’ s 3- Ring Circus. 
Kirsch, Fred 
McDonald, Earl H. 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E. 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


and Oper. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 


License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 

Newman, Charles 

CHATHAM 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion. 





Edw. P., 


LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 

SUDBURY: 

Danceland Pavilion, and 

F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 

Leslie, George 
Local Gees 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn, 
Operator. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Dioro, John 

Emery, Marcel 

Emond, Roger 

Horn, Jack, Operator, Vienna 


Grill. 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving 


Sunbrock, Larry 
QUEBEC CITY: 

Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 

Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein; B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."*. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 
Carroll, Sam 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, D. H. 
Coroneos, Jimmy 
DeShon, Mr. 
Eckhart, Robert 
Farrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 
Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“American Beauties on Parade’. 
Fitzkee, Dariel 
Fox, Jess 
Fox, Sam M. 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C. 
George, Wally 
Grego, Pete 
Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of oreeeme Okla. 
Hofiman, Ed. 
Hoffman's 3- ‘Ring Circus. 


F. D. Freeland 


Horan, Irish 
International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air’. 


Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kelton, Wallace 


Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
gh Follies of 1946. 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph. Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 1129. 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Richardson, Vaughan, 

Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal }. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Straus, George 

brock, Larry, and His 
odeo Show. 

Taflan, Mathew 

Temptations of 1941 

Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 

Waltner, Marie, Promoter 

Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 

GRAND RAPIDS: 

Powers Theatre 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY: 

Main Street Theatre 

NEW JERSEY 

MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 

OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: .- 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Wuerl’s Concert Band, Chas. M. 
Faulhaber, Director, Sheboygan, 

Wis. 


Coleman, 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 


Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 


Mobile, Ala. 
Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 


—_— 


Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 


Orch., 


Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 

Jersey City, N. Y. 

La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

ar Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 

“The Brown Bombers", 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Van Brundt, a aa Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N 

Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALASKA 
FORT RICHARDSON: 
Birch-Johnson Lytle Company 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assh., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CONCORD: 
Rendezvous Bend 
LONG BEACH: 
Majestic Ballroom, 
Schooler, Joe Zucca, 
Zucca and Harry Lewin. 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Austin’s Resort, Lake County 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 
TORRINGTON: 
Vinnie’s Restaurant and Vinnie 
DiLullo, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Floridan Hotel 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI: 
Broadmoor Hotel 
Columbus Hotel 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
SARASOTA: 
Bobby Jones Golf Club 
**400"" Club 
Lido Beach Casino 
Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


and Harry 
Frank 


Moose Lodge of Sterling, Mo., 
726 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 





1OWA 
BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 


KANSAS 
WICHITA: 

Green Tree Inn, and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 
ley, owners. 

Monterey Cafe, and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 
ley, Owners. 

Shadowland Dance Club 

Swingland Cafe, and A. R. 
(Bob) Brunch, owner, 

21 Club and A. R. 

(Bob) Brunch, owner. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 

BROADSTOWN: 
Masonic Hall 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 


Club Rocket 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 


Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FALL RIVER: 

Faria, Gilbert 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers. 

WORCESTER: 

Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 
Central High School Audi, 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 

MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M, 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS: 

Frederick Lee Co., and Lee 
Redman & Sev Widman, 
Operators, 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 

ST. PAUL: 

Burk, Jay 

Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: 
Whitney, John B. 
Baker Advertising Company 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
BAYONNE: 
Chester's Bar & Grill 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 
NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 


NEW YORK 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 

Coliseum 
CHEEKTOWAGA: 

Auf Wiedersehn Restaurant 
COLLEGE POINT: 

Muchler’s Hall 
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ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No. 636 
LOCKPORT: 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Order of Redmen. 
3 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Haurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Puchs, Owner. 
: 
Olcotta Restaurant 


OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 


Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
* Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Propes, Fitzhough Lee 


KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
TRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
WARKEN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 

HUGO: 

AL, G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 

Obert Miller, General Man. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 

Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N: 
Park Valley Inn, and Bill (Blue) 
Bunderla, Proprietor. 

BEAVER FALLS: 

Manor Club 
BUTLER: 

Pagganilli, Deano 

Sinkevich, William 


2 
Chicora High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
~ Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 


FYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 


YNDORA: 
Ukranian Hall 

PHILADELPHIA: 

. Morgan, R. Duke 


Flamingo Roller Palace, 
}. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 
Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


TEXAS 

PORT ARTHUR: 

DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 

Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

San Antonio Civic Opera Co., 

and Mrs. Krams-Beck, Pres. 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 

and Dairy Stores. 

ROANOKE: 

Krisch, Adolph 


WASHINGTON 
SPOKANE: 
Spokane Aerie No. 2, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CAMERON: 
Loyal Order of Moose Club 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. ! 
FOLLANSBEE: 
Follansbee C y Center 





PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiley- 
Owner. 
WELLSBURG: 
Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted. Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
FAIRWATER: 
Community Hall 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick's Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 
LOUISBURG: 
Dreeson’s Hall 
MANITOWOC: 
Pekel’s Colonial Inn 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 
Casimir Fec, Owner. 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TRUESDELL: 
Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 
Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Star Dust Club, 


Frank Moore, Prop. 


CANADA 
‘ALBERTA 


EDMONTON: 
Lake View Dance 
Cooking Lake. 


Pavilign, 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


VICTORIA: 
Lantern Inn 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


ONTARIO 


HAMILTON: 

Hamilton Arena, 

Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 

Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- 

bault, Manager. 
KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie. 

PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 

Echo Recording Co., and 

Clement, Hambourg. 
WAINFLEET: 
Long Beach Dance Pavilion 


QUEBEC 


AYLMER: 
Lakeshore Inn 


MONTREAL: 
Harry Feldman 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 


and 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Circle Theatre 
LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 


Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS: 
Fox Theatre 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 

20th Century Theatres 

KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS: 
Warner Theatre 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG: 
Odeon Theatre 





FOR SALE—<Arrangements, four saxes, four brass, 
rhythm; sample $2.00 each and list; thick paper; 

hurry. Al Sweet, 443 South Mariposa, Los Angeles 

5, Calif. a 

FOR SALE—Violin, Mathias Albani, 1720; beau- 
tiful tone, perfect condition. Write Julia Da- 

Volt, 1812 C St. N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 

FOR SALE—French Selmer clarinet, Bb Bochm, 
Art. G sharp; A-l condition; no checks or 

cracks; price $175.00. J. J. Lauf, Apt. K-5, 550 

Piaget Ave., Clifton, N. J. PA 3-2544-M. 

FOR SALE—For the particular musician, Martin 
alto sax, one month old; French Le Maire wood 











clarinet, perfect condition; cases included; very 
reasonable. S. J. Hoot, 2211 East Fifth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ES 5-6643. 





FOR SALE—Selmer (Paris) Eb alto saxophone, in 
good condition; serial No. 12048; just repadded 

with Tonex pads; with case, $250.00. Bernard 

Buroker, 801 Preston Ave., Waitsburg, Wash. 


FOR SALE—‘‘Traypak” combination case for alto 
sax, clarinet, flute; made by Selmer; fits standard 
makes; like new; COD; inspection; half price, 
$25.00. Maurice Reinhart, 15981, Central Ave., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Three flutes in Db, one Bettoney, one 
W. S. Haynes, one New York; in very fine 
shape; price for three instruments, $110.00; Martin 
tenor saxophone, slightly used, price $135.00. 
Musician, 1117 McKean St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Selling out, reasonable, a number of 
good studio violins suitable for professionals; 
instruments are by known makers; perfect playing 
condition; should make excellent mate to a concert 
instrument; list upon request. Berger, 165 East 
Ohio, Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Selmer baritone saxophone, gold-lac- 
quered, excellent playing condition, $400.00. For 
information write John M. Taylor, Jr., 221 Club 
Drive, San Antonio 1, Texas. 

















FOR SALE—A silver Wm. S. Haynes Db 
perfect condition, $150.00; 3 days’ 
Dorsch, 90 Battlehill Ave., Springfield, N 


FOR SALE—King trumpet, triple gold-plated, 

with case, very little used, fine condition, reasog. 
able; violin, Strad. model, good tone, case and 
bow, fine condition; band, orchestra sollections, 
books, folios, solos, duets. C. H. Bouckmeyer, 
2389 Lincoln Ave., Dubuque, Iowa. , 


FOR SALE—One set of Deagan cathedral chimes, 
one-inch tubing, 144 octave; not on wheels, by 
stands on floor and is played with rawhide mallet; 
will sell for $115.00 cash. Ronald N. Rayne, 1316 
West Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 
FOR SALE—Celeste, Schiedmeyer, travel model, 3 
octaves; fits under grand piano; 20 inches wide 
22 inches high, 16 inches deep; good condition, 
$100.00. Fred W. Marx, 645 West 160th St., New 
York 32, N. Y. WA 7-2927. 
FOR SALE—Accordions; $995.00 Excelsior OB 12) 
bass, 11 changes, used three months, sacrifice 
$450.00; also used 80- and 120-bass accordions 
$125.00 each; cases included. Conrad Tibaldeo, 
27 Perkins St., New Haven, Conn. . 
FOR SALE—Good Conn Ebonite clarinet and case; 
recently overhauled by factory, fine tone and 
appearance, $75.00; Meredith cornet, open tone, 
medium bore, short type, just reconditioned x 
factory, silver, gold bell, like new, old cas, 
$60.00; Bacon and Day fine tenor banjo and cag. 
make offer; cost $175.00, new condition; all guar. 
anteed to please every way. C. H. Curriden, Jr, 
Oak and Chestnut Roads, Oxford, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Vibes-Deagan No. 145 chrome-whir 
pearl; excellent condition. S. A. Lazzaro, 1910 
South 10th St., Philadelphia 48, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Late 7900 series genuine Wilh. Heckel 
bassoon, $985.00, or best offer; five-day COD 
trial. Roy E. Duncan, 1635 Rendall Place, Lo 
Angeles 34, Calif. 


























FOR SALE—Conn Bb soprano saxophone, curved 
model; looks like small alto saxophone; fine for 
orchestra and novelty work, $50.00; Regent Bb 
trumpet, silver-satin finish, gold bell, completely 
reconditioned, casy blowing, $50.00. E. R. Steiner, 
Route 5, Manitowoc, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Violin, Ludivicus, London, 1733; this 
inscription burned inside back of violin; Marc 
Laberte violin bow; leather plush-lined case; 
sacrifice all for $125.00. Oliver Dickhut, 1226 
West Vine St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Hammond DR-20 speaker with re- 
verberator for Hammond organ; A-l condition,, 
slightly used; price $325.00. Write Tony Little, 
1023 Warrington Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
FOR SALE—35 Modern special arrangemerts of 
standard tunes for orchestra of 10 men; piano, 
bass, guitar, drums, 3 brass, 3 saxophones; $50.00. 
Herb Baudistel, 34 Linden Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, used one 
year, perfect condition; sacrifice. Chas. Fleck, 
2837 North 22nd St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

















FOR SALE—Used special arrangements for small 
bands; good condition; jump, smooth swing, 
medleys, etc; write for list; mention your instr. 
mentation. Freddie Oakes, 478 South 18th &,, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Loree 
covered holes, excellent condition. 
draud, 6409 Orchard Lane, Cincinnati 





oboe, Conservatory system, 
Andre An 
13, Ohic, 





WANTED 





WANTED—Fine violin such as Strad., Guadag 
nini,..Bergonzi, etc.; the price is no obj 
write at once. Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 

Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

WANTED—Set of orchestra bells; state size, make, 
price; also one Chinese gong and stand. Write 

to Lyric Band of Hanover, 20-22 York St., Haw 

over, Pa. 








ty, 


FOR SALE—Super Selmer Bb tenor saxop ” 
A-l condition, with link mouthpiece; combina- 
saxophone-clarinet case with zipper cover; 
$300.00. Johnny Smith, 1319 East 42nd St., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. Adams 3-6361. 
FOR SALE—Andrew Hyde violin, No. 529, 
Northampton, Mass., 1892; in exceptionally fine 
condition, $400.00; Antonio Palumbo Italian violin, 
made in 1902 in Palermo, Sicily, $200.00. Anthony 
Fiorillo, 171 Ward St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Selmer Bb clarinet, 17-key, 6-ring, 
in A-l condition. Write to Rdbert L. Myers, 
Codorus, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Alexander BBb tuba, clear lacquer 
finish, four valves, perfect intonation; recently 
overhauled, looks like new. For information write 
Russell J. Peters, 609 S. West St., Royal Oak, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Tenor dance band library, $50.00; 
3 tenors, 3 trumpets, 3 rhythms; many copies; 
send $3.00 for one complete arrangement playable 
one trumpet, and list. Al Sweet, 443 South Mari- 
posa, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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WANTED—Model 17-22 or 23 Lyon & Healy harp. 
Glenn Wilder, 218 South St., Chardon, Ohio. 
WANTED—BBb Sousaphone in good condition for 

high school band. Write full particulars » 
E. A. Little, 1205 West 14th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
WANTED—Used Deagan Vibraharp No. 35 or No 

48. If you have one write John J. Evans, 
Walters, Okla. 











AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 
radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 

work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 9 

Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 

AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experienced 
for classic and dance; can also fake for small 

combination. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., Brook 








FOR SALE—Genuine Posner tympanies, almost 
new, $300.00; also large bass drum. Edward R. 
Slafer, Jr., 31 Hallberg Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
FOR SALE—D’angelico guitar, brilliant tone, full 
volume without amp; leather case; little used. 
Call RA 6-6204 or write for appointment. Danny 
Ray, 2223 48th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Vibraphone, Leedy, 2'4 octaves, two 
cases; in excellent condition. Irving Purow, 
201 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. MA 2-9076. 


FOR SALE—Forced to sell 100-year-old imported 

Tyrolian full-sized bass violin; powerful, deep, 
rich tone; price $450.00. Roy W. Rosenblad, 732 
East 40th St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. GEdney 4-2455. 

















FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—$3,000 worth of standard music, brass 
band, orchestra, overture, selections, waltzes, 

beautiful standard bers, popular bers, about 
200, 1918 to 1925; retiring; make your price. 
Bandmaster Edward R. Slafer, Sr., 31 Hallberg 

‘Ave., Ber, id, N. J. 

POR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes Baptista- 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post 








LIBRARY FOR SALE—30,000 titles, classic, mod- 

ern, vocal, instrumental, concert, dance, Amer. 
ican, foreign, solos, scores, piano teaching ma- 
terial, violin teaching material, novelties, collec- 
tors’ items, arrangements used on network radio 
shows. Send your list to W. C. Dellers, 7215 
Oak Ave.; River Forest, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Hammond CV model organ and tone 
cabinet. Write or wire S. Schaffer, 1058 West 
Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Orsi oboe, pre-war, single action 

octave key, complete conservatory system, 
plateaux system tone holes; in excellent condition 
hrough Gilbert W. Porsch, 1254 West Eighth 











patch, ctc.; known as Millant. Write Th 
Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


St., Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—<Accordion, Excelsior, custom built, 

model A, black, full size; excellent condition; 
original purchaser; reasonable. Springer, 104 
Lowell Ave., Wantagh, N. Y. Wantagh 2441-W. 


lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347. 

AT LIBERTY—A-! colored organ stylist and pia 
ist desires position as piano and organ co 
or singles in A-1 cocktail lounges, bars, or restat 
rants; pianist sings; large library, classics, swing; 
available immediately. Reginald Smith, 1054 

32nd Ave., Corona, Queens, N. Y. 

AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, good tone, fal 
anything, experienced, desires connection wit 

combo, preferably Bar Mitzvas and weddingé 

union. Sydney Nestle, 2090 Walton Ave., Brot 

53, New York, N. Y. FOrdham 5-7448. 

AT LIBERTY—Flute and piccolo, well experienc 
in symphony, orchestral, and chamber musi 

also in concert band work; will go anywhert 

member Local 5. Flutist, 21573 Grand Rivet 

Detroit, Mich, 


(Continued on page forty-two) 
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For All brass instruments. 


442 WOOD STREET 





°LA VELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES 
All types, suitable for any class of work. We also feature} 
Special Models used and endorsed by: “DIZZY 
“RANDY BROOKS”, “JACK TEAGARDEN”, “JUAN TIZOL”, and many other top mem} 


Information Mailed Upon Request. 
RONALD H. LA VELLE 








ILLESPIE”, “ROY ELDRIDGE",| 
















PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLV. 
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Here’s a gala event’. . . accordion music as you've “Here is a brilliance in scale and arpeggio that many a 
———— never heard it before, Andy Arcari in person! Check violinist or pianist could envy.” 
2] itinerary and dates of concerts in the list below. If you Be sure to contact your Excelsior Accordion dealer 
——— are anywhere near at the time of Arcari’s perform- today for information about tickets — while they are 
rience wi ance, don’t fail to attend. still available — or write to Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 
Doldetcla, 93 te . 333 Sixth avenue, New York 14, New York. 

Arcari, incomparable master of both swing and clas- 
__ experienced sics, has thrilled thousands on previous tours here and “CLEVELAND — MAY 24 “CINCINNATI — MAY 26 
ke for smal *CHICAGO — MAY 28 “BUFFALO — JUNE 2 
Ave., Brook overseas. TIME magazine had this to say about Arcari: *DETROIT — JUNE 4 
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Alvin Stoller, brilliant young drummer of jazz and radio, states: “My new 
drums are the best I’ve ever used—and they’re LEEDY! My ‘Floating Head’ 
snare drum is great in ‘feel’ and response.” Al speaks from wide experience, 
having played with such top-notch orchestras as Benny Goodman, Tommy 
"Dorsey, Les Brown afid Charlie Spivak. He has also worked in several motion 
pictures for Universal, 20th Century Fox and United Artists, and a Columbia 
ORDINARY short with Skitch Henderson. Currently, Al is playing and teaching in N.Y.C. 
HEAD Every Leedy drum is a ‘‘master’’ model—and carries the Leedy. guarantee against 
. defective workmanship and materials. The ‘Floating Head” is just one of the many 
superior features enjoyed by Leedy owners. 

Remember! Leedy Drums; for more than 50 years...built to highest quality 
standards—not down to a price. See your Leedy dealer today for a demon- 
_ stration of “Floating Head” superiority, or write for free literature and the 

name of the Leedy dealer nearest you. 
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LEEDY 
“FLOATING HEAD” 


Assures Even Tension and Reso- 
nant Tone...Floating Head” 
slopes AWAY from edge of shell, 
to prevent ALL head and flesh 
hoop binding. This ASSURES even 
tensioning at all timses and elimi- 
~mates dampening éffect produced 
by contact of flesh hoop with 
drum shell: Even tensioning mini- 
mizes head breakage. 
ORDINARY HEAD..: 

On other drums, head turns shar 
angle in passing over edge of shell 

. Flesh. hoop HUGS shell and 
€AUSES BINDING. 


For an 8” x 10” autographed photo 
of ALVIN STOLLER, send 10 cents 
to Dept. 505, Leedy Drum Company 
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“WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS' 
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